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Vanity, Vanity 


T he Scrapbook just finished read¬ 
ing this month’s special edition 
—the “green issue”—of 
celebrity glossy Van¬ 
ity Fair and, suffice it to 
say, we’re alarmed. We’re 
alarmed that when editor 
Graydon Carter decided 
to confront the scourge 
of climate change, his 
first instinct was to ask 
photographer Annie 
Leibovitz to compile a 
stunning portfolio of 
“eco-heroes” includ¬ 
ing Bette Midler (“I love 
nature”) and such noted 
climatologists as George 
Clooney and Julia Rob¬ 
erts—who appear on the 
cover alongside A1 Gore 
and Robert Kennedy Jr. 

Also alarming: The 
centerpiece of the issue is an article enti¬ 
tled “While Washington Slept,” written 


by Mark Hertsgaard, an author whose 
past subjects include the press during 


the Reagan presidency and The Bea¬ 
tles. The article paints a bleak portrait 


in which global warming has caused 
sea levels to rise around the world, with 
devastating effects. Pretty 
depressing. But there’s also 
some unintended humor 
in the piece. To bolster the 
argument, and to bring the 
science home to the reader, 
some graphics accompany 
the type, which show how 
a rise in sea level will ruin 
critical infrastructure in 
locales as important to 
American politics and eco¬ 
nomics as New York City, 
Washington D.C., and 
. . . Martha’s Vineyard, 
helpfully identified in the 
caption as “the tony Massa¬ 
chusetts beach community 
that has been a favorite get¬ 
away for the Clintons and 
the Kennedys.” 

We think this is called playing to 
your audience. ♦ 



Protocols of Lee 
Elder’s Four Iron 


66 T think golf gets a bad name from 
.Lthe mainstream media,” Masters 
Tournament announcer Jim Nantz of 
CBS told Sports Illustrated ’s Kevin Cook 
a couple of weeks ago. “Somebody needs 
to defend the good name of the sport, 
and I’m ready to do it.” 

[W]hen all the top mainstream col¬ 
umnists come barreling down the 
interstate, guns in the air, what do 
we in golf do? We step aside. Instead 
of . . . saying, “William Safire and 
Maureen Dowd, you’re full of you- 
know-what,” we act as if we buy their 
idea that golf is for people who are out 
of touch, don’t care about mankind, 


stuck up, elitist, racist—the horrible 
stereotype. 

Enough’s enough, says Nantz; time 
for the PGA to take out its big sticks 
and whack that horrible stereotype to 
kingdom come. 

Terrible advice. The Scrapbook 
thinks. On a hole like this, Nantz & 
Co. would be much better off laying up 
and chipping in. Finesse is everything. 
Here’s a thought, however: As Kevin 
Cook himself observes elsewhere in 
the same piece, “an SI poll found that 
almost 90 percent of Tour players said 
invading Iraq was a good idea.” So all 
Nantz and friends have to do is take 
Safire and Dowd quietly aside and point 
out to them that professional golf—no 
less than the New York Times —is a full¬ 
time agent of the Israel Lobby. Problem 


solved! Funny, though, Vijay Singh 
doesn’t look Jewish. ♦ 

Found in Translation 

I raq seeking suicide bombers in 2001? 

Who cares? That, apparently, is the 
view of the mainstream media toward a 
recently released Iraqi document trans¬ 
lated by Joseph Shahda and posted by 
Ed Morrissey at his blog, Captain’s 
Quarters. Almost immediately. Captain 
Ed received emails from his readers 
questioning the accuracy of the trans¬ 
lation of the document (as always, one 
can’t be entirely sure the document 
itself is authentic). 

So Captain Ed did what many main¬ 
stream outlets thus far have refused to 
do: He hired two translation agencies 
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to double-check the translation. And it 
turns out those subsequent translations 
were virtually identical to Shahda’s, 
which runs as follows: 

The top secret letter 2205 of the 
Military Branch of A1 Qadisya on 
4/3/2001 announced by the top secret 
letter 246 from the Command of the 
military sector of Zi Kar on 8/3/2001 
announced to us by the top secret 
letter 154 from the Command of Ali 
Military Division on 10/3/2001 we 
ask to provide that Division with the 


names of those who desire to volun¬ 
teer for Suicide Mission to liberate 
Palestine and to strike American 
Interests and according what is shown 
below to please review and inform us. 

Interesting, no? ♦ 

You Say Tomato 

66 r T''hese are not suicide operations,” 
_L which, after all, is “a despicable 
term used by the Israelis,” Palestinian 
foreign minister Mahmoud al-Zahar 
complained during an April 6 interview 


Scrapbook 


on Al-Arabiya TV. Al-Zahar prefers the 
term “martyrdom-seeking operations.” 
After all, he went on, suicide bombings 
are “a form of resistance, and resistance 
against the occupation is legitimate.” 

European Union officials, you may 
not be surprised to learn, are likewise 
preparing to adopt an entirely revised 
“non-emotive lexicon” for issues related 
to Islamic terrorism generally. “Cer¬ 
tainly, ‘Islamic terrorism’ is something 
we will not use,” one E.U. official told 
Mark Trevelyan of Reuters April 11. 
The E.U. would much rather talk about 
“terrorists who abusively invoke Islam,” 
Trevelyan’s source explained. 

Shouldn’t that be “martyrdom-seek¬ 
ing individuals who abusively invoke 
Islam”? ♦ 

Getting to Know You 

T hough there’s “no statistical evi¬ 
dence that the break-up rate among 
online daters is any different from the 
national average,” the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal's Ellen Gamerman reports, “some 
divorce lawyers point to anecdotal evi¬ 
dence.” For instance: 

In 1995, Matt Frassica, tired of sin¬ 
gles bars and set-ups by friends, tried 
his hand at dating online. There he 
met, and later married, a woman who 
also liked long walks in the rain and 
homemade lasagna. They were even 
featured in People magazine as a pro¬ 
totype of successful cyber-romance. 
Then the fairy tale ended. Mr. Fras¬ 
sica said he realized he was gay, and 
the divorce was official last year. “We 
avoided getting to know the real per¬ 
son,” says the 34-year-old corporate 
recruiter in San Francisco. “All we 
knew was the profiles of each other.” 

Next time out, the former Mrs. Fras¬ 
sica would be well advised to boldface 
and underline the part about her being 
a woman. ♦ 
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_ Casual 

A Plague of Phones 


T he first cell phone joke I 
ever heard was in fact about 
car phones. Sophie Gins¬ 
berg calls her friend Sylvia 
Click from her Mercedes to tell her 
that she has just acquired a car phone 
and what a marvelous convenience it 
is! To keep up with her friend, Sylvia 
persuades her husband to provide her 
with a car phone. Once it’s installed, 
she calls her friend Sophie, car phone 
to car phone. “Sophie,” Sylvia says, 
“it’s me and I’m calling you in your 
Mercedes from the car phone in my 
Mercedes.” “Excuse me, Sylvia,” 
Sophie replies, “can’t talk now. My 
other phone’s ringing.” 

The joke is of course about 
keeping up with those Jewish 
Joneses, the Ginsbergs, and 
about the silly conspicuous 
consumption required to do 
so. I found the joke a lot fun¬ 
nier before I recently acquired 
my own second cell phone. 

I bought my first cell phone 
many years ago chiefly for secu¬ 
rity reasons, when my wife was 
traveling to visit her ailing mother a 
hundred or so miles away, and I wor¬ 
ried about her car breaking down en 
route. I keep my own new cell phone 
for roughly the same reason as well as 
for calls, mostly made to my wife. 
Only two people know my cell phone 
numbers, and I have never done busi¬ 
ness on either phone. I used to mock 
people I saw talking on their car/cell 
phones, thinking them incapable of 
the least repose, even in the sanctum 
of their cars. As a two-cell phone man 
myself, I’ve forfeited my mocking 
rights. 

Phones have long since come out 
of the cars and are everywhere part of 
the urban landscape. In my neighbor¬ 
hood, it seems almost unusual to find 
a person, especially a younger person, 
who does not have either a cell phone 


or a cup of coffee in hand as he or she 
walks along the street. 

People talking to themselves used 
to be fairly common in Manhattan, 
but the assumption was always that 
those doing so were a little—some¬ 
times much more than a little—nuts. 
Now lots of people walk the street 
talking not actually to themselves but 
to other, unseen parties, and generally 
much louder than your standard 
maniac talks to himself. Maniacs, in 



my experience, tend to mutter; cell 
phone talkers to be stentorian. Per¬ 
haps because cell phones are so small 
people feel they have to make up for 
the size of the instrument by shouting 
into it. 

I don’t think I’ll ever get used to 
looking at someone alone talking 
loudly as he walks down the street, 
especially when he is doing so into a 
headset, with no phone in sight. I’m 
often amazed at the subjects on which 
people talk in public on their cell 
phones—many of them very private 
subjects. I’ve not yet heard a woman 
breaking up with a lover, though I 
have heard a man tell someone off at a 
high level of vituperation while wait¬ 
ing for a stoplight to change. Once, on 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago, I heard 
a young woman say into her cell 


phone, “Yes, Mother, I’m calling you 
from the top of the Ferris wheel at 
Navy Pier. I can see the entire city 
from here.” I wanted to call out: 
“Madam, your daughter is a liar. She’s 
here on the street carrying a Gap 
bag.” 

All this loose talk over cell phones 
can be irritating, even infuriating. On 
a bus ride between San Francisco and 
Santa Rosa, I witnessed the driver ask 
a passenger to leave the bus because 
the loudness of his cell phone conver¬ 
sations was bugging her and everyone 
else on the bus. We all felt like 
applauding. 

Everyone, I suspect, has had a 
moment when he wished he could 
grab the cell phone from a boisterous 
talker and smash it on the sidewalk. A 
friend of mine named Ann Poole told 
me about sitting on a commuter 
train from her suburb into 
Chicago, in front of a young 
woman who made no fewer 
than ten cell phone calls to 
friends, explaining in great 
detail why she was changing 
s, the restaurant in which she 
“ was giving a lunch party that 
| Saturday. Many of the people 
j she called weren’t in, so, in a 
loud and irritating voice, she left 
elaborate instructions on voice 
mail about the change in plan along 
with the reasons for the change. “Hi, 
this is Amy Hemstead [I’m making 
up the name], and I thought I’d let 
you know that I’ve changed the loca¬ 
tion of Saturday’s lunch from the 
Zodiac Cafe to Phil Stefani’s. We’re 
still meeting at noon. . . .” And then 
she babbled on a bit more as my 
friend Ann, who fervently believes 
that trains are for reading not phon¬ 
ing, seethed in a quiet but genuine 
rage. 

“Did you do anything about it?” I 
asked. 

“I said nothing,” she replied, “but 
when I got to work, I called Stefani’s 
and, using dear Amy’s name, I can¬ 
celled her reservation for Saturday.” 

Devastating, and delightful, I’d say, 
and richly deserved. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Bordering on a Brawl 


Correspondence 


R egarding William Kristol’s “Y is for 
Yahoo” (April 10): I resent the sug¬ 
gestion that Tom Tancredo is a “yahoo.” 
Immigrants should learn English and use 
it as their primary language; they should 
get jobs and not abuse our generosity. But, 
as these conditions are generally not being 
met, I predict we will have a fence or other 
fortified border within 10 years. 

Howard Hirsch 
Dayton, Nev. 

illiam Kristol’s mischaracter- 
ization of the House “yahoos” as 
anti-immigrant equates them with Jim 
Crow advocates, rather than the patriots 
they truly are. Not one of them said 
that legal immigration should be reduced, 
reversed, or terminated. 

John Tftz la ff 
Chicago, III. 

T he Senate bill is a slap in the face 
to those who apply legally and wait 
outside of the country for years while 
those who come illegally get to stay in the 
country. 

John S. Haworth 
St.John, Ind. 

B orders are the cause of much 
hatred, bloodshed, and suffering. We 
should remove them and allow people the 
right to live and work where they will. If 
we renounce our greed and share our 
plentiful resources with others we will 
have a better chance of reducing terror¬ 
ism and better our chances for peace in 
the world. 

Don Timmerman 
Park Falls, Wis. 

T hose who might accuse William 
Kristol of rhetorical excess by his 
use of the term “yahoo” simply dem¬ 
onstrate a chillingly shortsighted view 


of a problem that will kill the GOP for 
many years to come. Many of the immi¬ 
grant students I teach in a Dallas high 
school are pleasantly surprised when they 
hear that President Bush is on their side. 
I believe that assimilation occurs in an 
environment that precludes harsh tones 
and restrictive policies. The immigrants 
and those sympathetic to their plight will 
happily land politically wherever they feel 
welcome. 

Jesse Blankenship 
Dallas, Tex. 



Europe on Fire 


G erard ALEXANDER’sexcellent“Illib- 
eral Europe” (April 10) repeats a 
common error that goes to the heart of 
freedom of speech. In Schenck v. United 
States, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote, “The most stringent protection 
of free speech would not protect a man 
in falsely shouting fire in a theater and 
causing a panic.” Like a great many 
recent commentators, Alexander leaves 
out the crucial word “falsely.” If the 
theater really is on fire, one is at liberty, 


indeed has a duty, to point out that fact 
as loudly as necessary. Parts of the con¬ 
tinent are now on fire in the most literal 
sense; forbidding people to say so is 
the most egregious aspect of European 
restrictions on free speech. 

Christopher Clausen 
State College, Pa. 

Restoring Federalism 

D avid Gelernter’s excellent 
piece on federalism as a remedy 
for American polarization (“Back to 
Federalism,” April 10) correctly identi¬ 
fies the Supreme Court’s nationalization 
of morals and culture, particularly in 
Roe v. Wade, as a major cause of our 
culture war. Removing federal court 
jurisdiction over abortion is not, how¬ 
ever, a practical solution (even if the 
Supreme Court accepted the removal, 
which is by no means a certainty). 

Article VI of the Constitution 
requires state courts to apply the fed¬ 
eral Constitution, and that jurisdiction 
cannot be removed by federal or state 
legislation. Some years ago, the con¬ 
ference of state supreme court justices 
unanimously adopted a resolution to 
continue applying federal precedent in 
any area where Congress removed fed¬ 
eral jurisdiction. Many state courts, 
moreover, are every bit as activist as the 
U.S. Supreme Court, as Massachusetts 
demonstrated in creating a right to 
same-sex marriage under the state con¬ 
stitution. The only solution, aside from a 
very improbable constitutional amend¬ 
ment, is the appointment of justices 
who will overrule Roe, which was, as 
Gelernter says, a “corrupt ruling.” The 
problem of state court disfigurement of 
their own constitutions should be left to 
the citizens of the various states. 

Robert Bork 
Washington, D.C. 
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Unacceptable? 


I n the spring of 1936—seventy years ago—Hitler’s 
Germany occupied the Rhineland. France’s Leon 
Blum denounced this as “unacceptable.” But France 
did nothing. As did the British. And the United States. 

In a talk last year, Christopher Caldwell quoted the 
great Raymond Aron’s verdict: “To say that something is 
unacceptable was to say that one accepted it.” Aron fur¬ 
ther remarked that Blum had in fact seemed proud of 
France’s putting up no resistance. Indeed, Blum had said, 
“No one suggested using military force. That is a sign of 
humanity’s moral progress.” Aron remarked: “This 
moral progress meant the end of the French system of 
alliances, and almost certain war.” 

Today, it is President Bush who has said (repeatedly) 
that Iran’s “development of a nuclear weapon is unaccept¬ 
able, and a process which would enable Iran to develop a 
nuclear weapon is unacceptable.” The “reason it’s unac¬ 
ceptable,” the president has explained, is that “Iran 
armed with a nuclear weapon poses a grave threat to the 
security of the world.” The Iranians must “not have a 
nuclear weapon in which to blackmail and/or threaten 
the world.” 

Is the America of 2006 more willing to thwart the 
unacceptable than the France of 1936? So far, not evident¬ 
ly. According to the New York Times, “One of President 
Bush’s most senior foreign policy advisers” recently told 
a group of academics, “The problem is that our policy has 
been all carrots and no sticks. And the Iranians know it.” 

That acknowledgment could be the prelude to a new 
policy in which sticks are finally assembled and wielded. 
That policy would manifest a far greater sense of urgency 
about the diplomatic process, and about pursuing mean¬ 
ingful sanctions, whether through the U.N. or a coalition 
of the willing. That policy would mean supporting diplo¬ 
macy with the credible threat of force—instead of rush¬ 
ing every few days publicly to reassure the Europeans 
(and the Iranians) not to worry, that we’re on a diplomat¬ 
ic track now, and, for that matter, for the foreseeable 
future. It would also mean stepping up intelligence activi¬ 
ties, covert operations, special operations, and the like. 

And it would mean serious preparation for possible 
military action—including real and urgent operational 
planning for bombing strikes and for the consequences of 
such strikes. 

That action would be easier if the situation in Iraq 
improved—which implies an urgent push to make progress 


there, with the deployment of more troops if necessary. 
Planning for action in Iran would be somewhat easier if the 
president finally insisted on a far-too-long-delayed increase 
in the size of the military. It would be easier, too, under the 
leadership of a new, not-discredited defense secretary in 
whom the president would have confidence, since he has 
surely (if privately) lost faith in the current one. 

Given Iranian president Ahmadinejad’s recent state¬ 
ments and actions, it should be obvious that it is not “a 
sign of humanity’s moral progress”—to use Blum’s 
phrase—to appease the mullahs. It is not “moral progress” 
to put off serious planning for military action to a later 
date, probably in less favorable circumstances, when the 
Iranian regime has been further emboldened, our friends 
in the region more disheartened, and allies more confused 
by years of fruitless diplomacy than they would be by 
greater clarity and resolution now. 

The strategist Eliot Cohen was correct when he told 
the New York Times last week, “I don’t get a sense that peo¬ 
ple in the administration are champing at the bit to launch 
another war in the Persian Gulf.” They’re not. No one is. 
But it is also the case that a great nation has to be serious 
about its responsibilities, even if executing other responsi¬ 
bilities has been more difficult than one would have 
hoped. 

As the president said in January 2002: 

States like these, and their terrorist allies, constitute an axis 
of evil, arming to threaten the peace of the world. By seeking 
weapons of mass destruction, these regimes pose a grave and 
growing danger. They could provide these arms to terrorists, 
giving them the means to match their hatred. They could 
attack our allies or attempt to blackmail the United States. 
In any of these cases, the price of indifference would be cata¬ 
strophic. . . . We’ll be deliberate, yet time is not on our side. 

I will not wait on events, while dangers gather. I will not 
stand by, as peril draws closer and closer. The United States 
of America will not permit the world’s most dangerous 
regimes to threaten us with the world’s most destructive 
weapons. . . . We can’t stop short. If we stop now—leaving 
terror camps intact and terror states unchecked—our sense 
of security would be false and temporary. 

These words remain as true today, four and a half years 
after 9/11, as they were four and a half months after that 
day, when we allegedly awakened from our holiday from 
history, and once again became serious about the world we 
live in. 

—William Kristol 
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Target: Iran 

Yes, there is a feasible military option against the 
mullahs’ nuclear program, by Thomas McInerney 


A military OPTION against Iran’s 
nuclear facilities is feasible. A 
diplomatic solution to the 
nuclear crisis is preferable, but with¬ 
out a credible military option and the 
will to implement it, diplomacy will 
not succeed. The announcement of 
uranium enrichment last week by 
President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
shows Iran will not bow easily to 
diplomatic pressure. The existence of 
a military option may be the only 
means of persuading Iran—the 
world’s leading sponsor of terrorism 
—to back down from producing 
nuclear weapons. 

A military option would be all the 
more credible if backed by a new 
coalition of the willing and if coupled 
with intense diplomacy during a spe¬ 
cific time frame. The coalition could 
include Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Egypt, 
UAE, Kuwait, Qatar, Turkey, Britain, 
France, and Germany. Solidarity is 
important and would surely con¬ 
tribute to potential diplomatic suc¬ 
cess. But should others decline the 
invitation, the United States must be 
prepared to act. 

What would an effective military 
response look like? It would consist of 
a powerful air campaign led by 60 
stealth aircraft (B-2s, F-117s, F-22s) 
and more than 400 nonstealth strike 
aircraft, including B-52s, B-ls, F-15s, 
F-16s, Tornados, and F-18s. Roughly 
150 refueling tankers and other sup¬ 
port aircraft would be deployed, along 
with 100 unmanned aerial vehicles for 
intelligence, surveillance, and recon¬ 
naissance, and 500 cruise missiles. In 
other words, overwhelming force 
would be used. 

The objective would be, first and 
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foremost, to destroy or severely dam¬ 
age Iran’s nuclear development and 
production facilities and put them out 
of commission for at least five years. 
Another aim would be to destroy the 
Iranian air defense system, signifi¬ 
cantly damage its air force, naval 
forces, and Shahab-3 offensive missile 
forces. This would prevent Iran from 
projecting force outside the country 
and retaliating militarily. The air 
campaign would also wipe out or neu¬ 
tralize Iran’s command and control 
capabilities. 

This coalition air campaign would 
hit more than 1,500 aim points. 
Among the weapons would be the 
new 28,000-pound bunker busters, 
5,000-pound bunker penetrators, 
2,000-pound bunker busters, 1,000- 
pound general purpose bombs, and 
500-pound GP bombs. A B-2 bomber, 
to give one example, can drop 80 of 
these 500-pound bombs independent¬ 
ly targeted at 80 different aim points. 

This force would give the coalition 
an enormous destructive capability, 
since all the bombs in the campaign 
feature precision guidance, ranging 
from Joint Direct Attack Munitions 
(the so-called JDAMS) to laser-guided, 
electro-optical, or electronically guid¬ 
ed High Speed Anti-Radiation Mis¬ 
siles (HARM) for suppression of Iran¬ 
ian surface-to-air missiles. This array 
of precision weapons and support air¬ 
craft would allow the initial attacks to 
be completed in 36 to 48 hours. 

The destruction of Iran’s military 
force structure would create the 
opportunity for regime change as 
well, since it would eliminate some or 
all of Ahmadinejad’s and the mullahs’ 
ability to control the population. 
Simultaneously or prior to the attack, 
a major covert operation could be 
launched, utilizing Iranian exiles and 
dissident forces trained during the 


period of diplomacy. This effort 
would be based on the Afghan model 
that led to the fall of the Taliban in 
2001. Not only would the overt and 
covert attacks weaken the ability of 
Iran’s leaders to carry out offensive 
operations in retaliation, they would 
cripple the leaders’ power to control 
their own people. 

Iran’s diverse population should be 
fertile ground for a covert operation. 
Iran is only 51 percent Persian. Azer¬ 
baijanis and Kurds comprise nearly 
35 percent of the population. Seventy 
percent are under 30, and the jobless 
rate hovers near 20 percent. 

Iran’s leaders have threatened to 
unleash a firestorm of terrorism in the 
event military action is taken against 
them. Any country involved in the 
attack would be subject to retaliation 
by Hezbollah, Hamas, Islamic Jihad, 
and al Qaeda, the Iranians have 
claimed. If nothing else, this threat 
demonstrates how closely tied Iran is 
to terrorist groups. The United States 
and its allies would have to be pre¬ 
pared for stepped-up terrorist acts. 
Iran could also project forces into 
Iraq, but this is unlikely because they 
would encounter the full strength of 
the American military. However, Iran 
might encourage proxies among 
Iraq’s militant Shiites. Coalition 
forces in Iraq would have to be ready 
to respond. 

No doubt the Iranians would 
attempt to close the Gulf of Hormuz 
and block the extensive shipping that 
goes through it. American air and 
naval forces are quite capable of keep¬ 
ing the gulf open, though shipping 
might be slowed. The most adverse 
economic consequences of shipping 
delays would be felt in Iran itself. 

President Bush is right when he 
says Iran cannot be permitted to 
have nuclear weapons. The prospect 
of leaders like Ahmadinejad, who 
advocates wiping Israel “off the 
map,” with their hands on nuclear 
weapons is a risk we cannot take. 
Diplomacy must be pursued vigor¬ 
ously, but the experience with Iraq 
suggests there’s little reason for opti¬ 
mism. Thus, a viable military option 
is imperative. ♦ 
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Bordering 
on a Victory 

Bush may still do well with immigration reform. 

by Fred Barnes 


T he immigration issue has 
flipped in President Bush’s 
favor. The public now firmly 
supports toughened border enforce¬ 
ment plus—and this is a big plus for 
the president—a system for letting 
illegal immigrants already in America 
earn citizenship. This has been Bush’s 
position all along, though the presi¬ 
dent has been reluctant to trumpet it. 
The ones with the politically unten¬ 
able position are Democrats who 
want an immigration issue (but not 
actual legislation) to use against 
Republicans in November, and 
Republicans who want merely to 
increase border security. 

The upshot is that an immigration 
bill appears likely (but not certain) to 
pass when Congress returns from its 
Easter recess on April 24—and proba¬ 
bly in a “comprehensive” form conge¬ 
nial to Bush and Republican congres¬ 
sional leaders. Senate Majority Leader 
Bill Frist and House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert have indicated they back this 
approach, not a bill simply calling for 
stronger border security. 

The turning point came in March 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
approved an immigration measure that 
tied together border enforcement, a 
program for bringing “guest” workers 
into the country, and earned citizen¬ 
ship. That meant that broad immigra¬ 
tion reform was viable in 2006. Several 
earlier polls, notably one conducted by 
Republican pollster Ed Goeas, had 
found potential public support for 
earned citizenship, and the commit¬ 
tee’s action bolstered that support. 
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Once the committee acted, “the 
polls, indeed the whole atmosphere, 
changed to the pro-immigrant side,” 
says Jeffrey Bell, a Republican consul¬ 
tant working for La Raza, the Hispanic 
civil rights group. Democratic senator 
Dianne Feinstein of California 
reversed herself and voted for the 
sweeping bill, as did Republican Arlen 
Specter, the committee chairman who 
had been uncommitted. 

In a national survey in early April, 
the Washington Post /ABC News uncov¬ 
ered an astonishing level of backing for 
major reform. Asked whether they 
favored earned citizenship, only a 
guest worker program, or a sharp 
crackdown on illegal immigrants, 63 
percent preferred earned citizenship, 
14 percent a guest worker scheme, and 
only 20 percent for charging illegal 
immigrants with a felony and denying 
them work. 

Earned citizenship would permit 
the 12 million immigrants living ille¬ 
gally in the United States to apply for 
citizenship. They would be required to 
work for six years, commit no crimes, 
pay back taxes, and learn English. 
Then and only then could they get in 
line to become citizens, a process that 
takes five years. 

In the debate over immigration, 
those (mostly Republicans) favoring 
only beefed-up border enforcement 
had the upper hand initially. But that 
position lost much of its appeal after 
last December when House Republi¬ 
cans approved a bill that would 
enhance border security and make ille¬ 
gal immigrants guilty of a felony. 
Today, even some Republicans who 
voted for that bill say it could be politi¬ 
cally harmful to their party by alienat¬ 
ing Hispanic voters. Frist and Hastert 


pledged last week to block any felony 
provision from becoming law. 

In the Senate, Democrats couldn’t 
bring themselves to act decisively. 
They seemed to want to impede legis¬ 
lation and use the House bill to tag 
Republicans as anti-Hispanic. But 
when they balked at passing a bill just 
before the recess, it angered Hispanic 
groups that have been lobbying for a 
broad immigration measure. This 
pressure alone may force Democrats to 
relent and allow legislation. 

But there is strong sentiment 
among partisan Democrats to hold 
tight and thwart efforts to pass a bill. 
They’ve put pressure on Senator Ted 
Kennedy, one of the architects of the 
Senate committee’s bipartisan bills. 
Kennedy wants a bill passed, not an 
issue for the fall. Democrats have also 
urged Frank Sharry, a liberal Demo¬ 
crat who heads the National Immigra¬ 
tion Forum, to back off from lobbying 
for a bipartisan bill. 

For his part, Bush used his April 8 
radio address to blame Senate Demo¬ 
cratic leader Harry Reid for blocking a 
“promising bipartisan compromise on 
comprehensive immigration reform.” 
He was referring to the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee bill. The president uses the 
word “comprehensive” as a 
euphemism for a measure that 
includes earned citizenship. He also 
uses the phrase “temporary worker 
program” as a proxy for earned 
citizenship. 

Despite the support for his position, 
the president often appears defensive 
on the immigration issue. Last week, 
he was still trying to decide whether to 
jump aggressively into the debate and 
promote his position in speeches and 
in stepped-up lobbying of Congress. 
Bush was largely a spectator when the 
House and then the Senate Judiciary 
Committee dealt with the issue. 

In his radio address, the president 
never mentioned the words “earned 
citizenship” or even the concept. He 
took pains to insist that his “temporary 
worker program” did not constitute 
amnesty for illegals. Amnesty, he said, 
would be “unwise because it would 
encourage others to break the laws and 
create new waves of illegal immigra- 
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The Math and 
Science of Quotas 

Title IX is unfortunately alive and well in the 
Bush Education Department, by Jessica Gavora 


tion. We must ensure that those who 
break our laws are not granted an auto¬ 
matic path to citizenship.” 

But the president did say America 
“must remain a welcoming society.” 
And as he often does, Bush spoke of 
today’s illegal immigrants as people 
who come to America for the right rea¬ 
sons. “It says something about our 
country that people around the world 
are willing to leave their homes, leave 
their families, and risk everything to 
come to America,” he said. 

When Congress returns, Bush may 
have no choice but to campaign ener¬ 
getically for passage of a broad 
immigration bill. “Republicans run 
Congress, and the pro-immigrant side 
has won the debate,” says Bell. The 
situation is ripe for presidential inter¬ 
vention. 

Bush has privately assured the pro¬ 
immigrant crowd he’s on their side. 
But publicly he’s endorsed the enforce¬ 
ment-only House bill and not the Sen¬ 
ate measure. This has generated dis¬ 
trust of Bush’s motives. So it’s time for 
him to declare, loudly and publicly, 
what he wants—what he really wants. 
It’s better enforcement, guest workers, 
and earned citizenship. ♦ 
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C hances are, if you’ve heard 
of Title IX, it is in the con¬ 
text of collegiate athletics, 
where the law is best known today 
for strict gender quotas that destroy 
men’s sports like wrestling, under 
the guise of expanding opportunity 
for women. But Title IX is in fact a 
sweeping law that applies to virtually 
every aspect of education. And since 
the law was enacted in the early sev¬ 
enties, feminist groups have been 
pushing for greater enforcement— 
including gender quotas—beyond 
athletics, especially in the target- 
rich, male-dominated fields of math 
and science. 

A couple weeks ago they got their 
wish—for a few days at least. 

On March 25, National Journal 
reported that the Bush administra¬ 
tion planned an unprecedented 
expansion of Title IX enforcement 
into the math and science depart¬ 
ments of the nation’s leading 
research universities. In interviews 
with several publications, Assistant 
Secretary of Education Stephanie 
Monroe announced that the Depart¬ 
ment of Education would be teaming 
up with the National Science Foun¬ 
dation to investigate the sex dispari¬ 
ties in hard sciences—particularly 
engineering, physics, and computer 
science—that got former Harvard 
University president Larry Summers 
into so much trouble when he 
broached the subject in an academic 
meeting last year. 

Monroe said that, beginning this 
summer, Education’s Office of Civil 
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Rights—which she heads—would 
conduct intensive investigations of 
colleges and universities to deter¬ 
mine if they are complying with 
Title IX in their treatment of women 
as undergraduates, graduate stu¬ 
dents, and faculty. Unlike investiga¬ 
tions that arise as the result of a spe¬ 
cific allegation of discrimination, 
these investigations, called compli¬ 
ance reviews, are initiated by the 
government, often take months, and 
usually result in a new policy that all 
colleges and universities must follow. 
In the past eleven years, only three 
Title IX compliance reviews in math 
and science have been conducted by 
the Education Department. This 
summer, Monroe said, she planned 
to do six. 

Monroe’s comments were noticed 
by a few conservative blogs and 
ignited a muted but intense uproar 
among conservative women’s groups 
and education specialists. The issue 
wasn’t just that Monroe was taking 
Title IX into virtually uncharted ter¬ 
ritory, it was the specific criteria for 
enforcement of the law that she cited. 

She told Inside Higher Education , 
for example, that because the dis¬ 
crimination faced by women in math 
and science is often “subtle,” the 
government would investigate poli¬ 
cies that result in women “feeling 
unwelcome” in their pursuit of 
advanced degrees or tenured posi¬ 
tions in the hard sciences. Although 
Monroe promised to “not simply 
look at the numbers,” the unwelcom¬ 
ing environments for women she 
intended to investigate were in fact 
schools where a relatively small 
number of women pursue postgradu¬ 
ate work or where relatively few 
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women are hired as faculty in math 
and science. 

This was not the first time that 
Monroe, who was confirmed by the 
Senate last December, had shown a 
propensity for expansive interpreta¬ 
tion of Title IX. In February, she 
earned praise from groups like the 
Feminist Majority Foundation for 
her first act in office: putting school 
districts on notice that the Bush 
Department of Education will 
enforce Clinton-era rules on sexual 
harassment in schools—including 
grade schools. These rules made 
schools responsible for harassment of 
students by other students—a sweep¬ 
ing expansion of liability for schools, 
which now have to worry about 
“inappropriate sexual behavior” 
between six year olds. 

But the expansion of Title IX into 
federal oversight of math and science 
programs would have bested even 
the most aggressive enforcement 
schemes of Monroe’s Clinton-era 
predecessor, Norma Cantu, who was 
dubbed, along with Lani Guinier, 
one of Clinton’s “Quota Queens.” 

So on March 29—four days after 
Monroe’s announcement appeared in 
National Journal —the White House 
quietly forced a retraction. On 
Department of Education letterhead, 
a statement was released over Mon¬ 
roe’s signature promising that “the 
Department of Education is not 
expanding Title IX enforcement 
beyond its regular activities to combat 
unlawful discrimination. Further, the 
Department is not implementing any 
quota system or new enforcement 
program to advance study opportuni¬ 
ties in math and science.” And then 
Monroe promptly went on “travel,” 
according to an Education Depart¬ 
ment spokesman, and has since been 
unavailable for interviews. 

Monroe’s apparently aborted 
attempt to take Title IX where it has 
never been before is part of the 
decidedly mixed record of the Bush 
administration in eliminating gender 
quotas under the law. In 2002, the 
White House created a commission 
to study Title IX enforcement. In a 
misguided attempt to mollify liberal 


women’s groups, the Bush adminis¬ 
tration picked several pro-quota rep¬ 
resentatives to sit on the commis¬ 
sion. And when these commissioners 
predictably objected to changes that 
would soften the impact of Title IX 
quotas, the Bushies went along with 
them. Credit for giving the pro-quota 
crowd a veto over the administra¬ 
tion’s own commission was widely 
given to then-White House Assistant 
for Domestic Policy Margaret 
Spellings, who is now the Secretary 
of Education. 

Under Spellings, however, the 
Education Department has shown 
some willingness to challenge Title 
IX quotas. Last year, the department 
issued guidance making it easier for 
colleges and universities to show 
compliance with the law without 
resorting to quotas. The change 
would allow schools to use email sur¬ 
veys of students to gauge interest in 
sports and have the results, instead of 
a quota, determine which men’s and 
women’s teams they would sponsor. 

But even this common sense 
approach has been portrayed by femi¬ 
nists as undermining women’s rights 
under Title IX. Soon after the new 
guidance was issued, two proponents 
of Title IX quotas, Donna Lopiano 
and Nancy Hogshead-Makar, wrote 
that surveys can’t gauge men’s and 
women’s relative interest in sports 
because “culturally, men are simply 
more likely than women to profess an 
interest in sport.” Women, on the 
other hand, “are less likely to profess 
an interest in sports, even if they are 
interested!” 

It is this kind of Stalinist message- 
discipline on the part of Title IX 
quota advocates (“Women want to 
play sports just as much as men, they 
just won’t admit it!”) that makes 
Monroe’s misadventure a leading 
indicator of what’s to come with 
Title IX. Feminists have pursued a 
consistent strategy of conflating 
women’s progress and Title IX: of 
treating any retreat from rigid gen¬ 
der quotas as an attack on women 
and attributing all women’s accom¬ 
plishments to the aggressive enforce¬ 
ment of the law. If a political 


appointee in a Republican adminis¬ 
tration will attempt to curry favor 
with these groups and their media 
allies by expanding the use of quotas, 
what should we expect from a Demo¬ 
cratic administration? 

In fact, it was under the previous 
Democratic administration that sex 
quotas became the reigning method 
of enforcing Title IX compliance in 
athletics. Clinton administration offi¬ 
cials like Cantu worked closely with 
liberal women’s groups to advance a 
legal and regulatory strategy that 
transformed Title IX from an equal 
opportunity law to an equal outcomes 
law, regardless of differences in inter¬ 
est between men and women athletes. 
The result was that in the 1990s, for 
every woman who gained an opportu¬ 
nity to play organized collegiate 
sports, 3.4 men had the opportunity 
taken away from them. 

And at the same time that quotas 
were gaining a foothold in athletics, 
feminists were pushing for their 
expansion into other areas of educa¬ 
tion. In fact, some women’s groups 
have argued that the success of Title 
IX quotas in athletics has overshad¬ 
owed what they believe to be the 
law’s mandate to provide equal out¬ 
comes in other areas of education. 
Not just math and science programs, 
but areas like sexual harassment and 
standardized testing are tempting 
targets for advocates of gender-quota 
logic. This logic, so well entrenched 
in collegiate athletics today, begins 
with the presumption that men and 
women and girls and boys are identi¬ 
cal in their interests and abilities. 
And if interests are equal, then “gen¬ 
der equity” demands that actual par¬ 
ticipation must be equal. Anything 
less is proof that someone is being 
discriminated against. 

And once accepted, why must this 
logic end at the playing field’s edge? 
The answer is, it won’t. When Steph¬ 
anie Monroe’s successor announces 
plans to use gender quotas to deter¬ 
mine which colleges and universities 
get federal research funding in math 
and science, some future White 
House won’t slap her on the wrist; 
it’ll pat her on the back. ♦ 
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Not So Friendly 
Amici 

Look who’s filing Supreme Court briefs now. 
by Daveed Gartenstein-Ross 


C ONSERVATIVE LEGAL SCHOLARS 
have long warned that judges’ 
reliance on foreign opinions 
might undermine the mechanism for 
setting domestic policy under the 
Constitution. Now, for the second 
time, a friend of the court brief has 
been submitted to the Supreme Court 
by foreign politicians in a case relat¬ 
ing to detainees at Guantanamo, sug¬ 
gesting that constitutional control 
over foreign policy could be similarly 
jeopardized. 

The case is Hamdan v. Rumsfeld, 
challenging the administration’s mili¬ 
tary commissions for trying Guan¬ 
tanamo detainees. In the course of the 
litigation, a shifting group of “current 
and former members of the United 
Kingdom and European Union Par¬ 
liaments” has filed a series of amicus 
briefs urging the Court to strike down 
the commissions. Although the origi¬ 
nal brief had 271 signatories, the 
number had ballooned to 422 by the 
time the Supreme Court decided to 
hear the case. 

The submission that these 
“friends” filed makes clear that they 
seek to end the military commissions 
on the basis of international opinion 
rather than U.S. law, though they 
couch this argument in legalese. The 
brief notes in the opening section that 
it won’t address any of the contested 
issues of U.S. law because “to the out¬ 
side world it boils down to the simple, 
but crucial, question of whether the 
system of legal norms that purports to 
restrain the conduct of states vis-a-vis 
individuals within their power will 
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survive the terrorist threat.” 

Although the brief goes on to say 
that Hamdan is “one battle in the war 
between the evil logic of terrorism” 
and the principle that “all states are 
subject to the rule of law,” the brief 
itself essentially ignores the rule of 
law. It cites no federal statutes. It cites 
only four Supreme Court cases—and 
these only to support tangential state¬ 
ments—but references a full 20 cases 
from tribunals outside the United 
States. These mainly come from 
international bodies (such as the 
U.N., the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice, and even the International Crim¬ 
inal Tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia) but also include a couple 
of U.K. cases. 

Moreover, the brief relies on a 
number of documents of dubious 
domestic import. Three treaties are 
central to its argument, though none 
is applicable. Two were ratified by the 
Senate with the express reservation 
that they would be of no domestic 
effect until Congress passed legisla¬ 
tion implementing them, which it 
has not done. And the third wasn’t 
even ratified. The brief argues that, as 
a signatory, the United States is 
nonetheless obliged to implement its 
protections. 

It should perhaps be unsurprising 
that foreign legislators are now sub¬ 
mitting amicus briefs designed to 
pressure the judiciary. After all, it 
appears that the federal government’s 
most vocal proponents of respect for 
the international community’s views 
can be found not in the State Depart¬ 
ment, but on the Supreme Court. In a 
2005 speech to the American Society 
of International Law, Justice Gins- 
burg quoted the Declaration of Inde¬ 


pendence (complete with gender-sen¬ 
sitive modifications) to assure the 
audience that “we will continue to 
accord ‘a decent Respect to the Opin¬ 
ions of [Human] kind’ as a matter of 
comity and in a spirit of humility.” 
Justices Breyer and Kennedy and 
retired Justice O’Connor have made 
similar remarks. 

Thus, while it isn’t unusual for for¬ 
eign nations to submit amicus briefs 
where the issue is an interpretation of 
international law, they now appear to 
be doing so in an entirely new class of 
cases, first in the 2004 Guantanamo- 
related Rasul v. Bush, and now in 
Hamdan. Although electronic data¬ 
bases lack comprehensive coverage of 
brief submissions, it appears that 
before Rasul, when court cases 
touched on foreign policy issues, for¬ 
eign officials weighed in only to rep¬ 
resent the interests of a sovereign 
nation (for example, in commerce or 
admiralty cases) rather than to 
advance the more amorphous concept 
of “international opinion.” In Rasul, 
an amicus brief was submitted by 175 
“members of both Houses of the Par¬ 
liament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland.” 
The Bush administration lost that 
case—and if it loses in Hamdan, this 
trend will likely accelerate. 

There are sound reasons that for¬ 
eign governments have heretofore 
generally refrained from weighing in 
on the judiciary’s interpretation of 
U.S. foreign policy obligations. Feder¬ 
al courts have long recognized that 
the president should function as the 
sole representative of the country’s 
foreign policy. The Supreme Court 
said in the canonical 1936 case United 
States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 
“the President alone has the power to 
speak or listen as a representative of 
the nation.” While this is an over¬ 
statement (the Constitution commits 
part of the treaty-making process to 
the Senate, and courts interpret 
treaties), the general sentiment is cor¬ 
rect. As more parties purport to shape 
our foreign relations, effective diplo¬ 
macy becomes more difficult. 

And a look at the amicus brief’s sig¬ 
natories reveals that some of the for- 
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eign parties attempting to guide the 
judiciary are hostile to the United 
States and the global war on terror. 
While the Hamdan brief assures the 
reader that the amici “are aware that 
the threat of terrorism is real,” the 
biggest household name among the 
signatories is the notorious British 
MP George Galloway. Galloway’s July 
2005 claim on Al-Jazeera that “the 
biggest terrorists are Bush, and Blair, 
and Berlusconi, and Aznar” certainly 
calls into question at least one signa¬ 
tory’s understanding of the reality of 
terrorism. 

Another signatory, Peter Kilfoyle, 
has said, in criticizing Britain’s sup¬ 
port for the United States: “Every 
cliche in the book has been employed 
to justify its slavish adherence to each 
madcap notion to emanate from this 
most ideologically perverse of Ameri¬ 
can administrations.” And signatory 
Mohammad Sarwar, known for his 
unremitting attacks on regional ally 
Israel, has favorably quoted former 
Malaysian prime minister Mahathir 
bin Mohamad’s statement that it is 
“no longer a war against terrorism, it 
is in fact a war to dominate the 
world.” 

No doubt, many of the signatories 
are respected statesmen. But with 422 
names on the brief, surely Galloway, 
Sarwar, and Kilfoyle are not the only 
“friends of the court” who persistent¬ 
ly seek to hamper the war on terror. 

When Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson met with France’s Citizen 
Genet in 1793, he announced that the 
United States would not abandon its 
neutrality in France’s wars with 
Britain and Spain. Genet demanded 
that the president consult Congress 
before rejecting France’s overtures, 
but Jefferson explained that the Con¬ 
stitution left foreign policy in the 
hands of the executive. Jefferson 
recorded their ensuing exchange: 
“[Genet asked,] ‘If he decides against 
the treaty, to whom is a nation to 
appeal?’ I told him the constitution 
had made the President the last 
appeal.” 

More than two centuries later, for¬ 
eign legislators are hoping for a differ¬ 
ent answer to Genet’s question. ♦ 


Let’s ask Hu. 

by Jennifer Chou 

O n April 18, Chinese presi¬ 
dent Hu Jintao will begin 
his first official visit to the 
United States as head of state of the 
world’s most populous nation. In the 
weeks preceding his visit, much 
media attention has focused on trade, 
including a six-month delay in voting 
on the Schumer-Graham bill, which 
proposes to slap a 27.5 percent tariff 
on Chinese exports to the United 
States if the yuan is not revalued. 
Commerce secretary Carlos Gutier¬ 
rez, during his recent trip to Beijing, 
reiterated the call for China to open 
further its market to American goods 
and to enforce more stringently the 
laws protecting intellectual property 
rights. Trade is expected to feature 
prominently on the agenda of the 
Bush-Hu meeting at the White 
House on April 20. 

But a visit to the United States by 
a Chinese leader is also an opportuni¬ 
ty to consider the state of human 
rights in China. China’s denial of the 
right to communicate with one’s fel¬ 
low citizens warrants as much atten¬ 
tion as its refusal to make toys and 
textiles more expensive for U.S. con¬ 
sumers. High-level visits are usually 
preceded by the release of a handful 
of prisoners of conscience as a good¬ 
will gesture towards Washington and 
as a preemptive move to keep human 
rights off the summit’s agenda. This 
month’s visit is no exception. 

On March 28, Beijing-based 
activist Hu Jia was freed after 41 days 
of detention and questioning. Hu Jia, 
who suffers from hepatitis B, said in 
an interview with Radio Free Asia 


Jennifer Chou is the director of Radio Free 
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that during his ordeal he was denied 
medication, despite his pleading. Hu 
Jia, an outspoken democracy advo¬ 
cate, had taken part in a hunger 
strike to protest police brutality in 
China. 

On March 15, Phuntsog Nyidron, 
a Tibetan nun who had spent 15 years 
in jail for opposing China’s rule of 
Tibet, was allowed to leave Lhasa, 
capital of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, for the United States. She 
had been released from the notorious 
Drapchi Prison in 2004 but not per¬ 
mitted to leave China. Before her 
departure, Chinese authorities 
warned her not to discuss her situa¬ 
tion, since her family remains in 
Tibet. 

On March 9, Beijing released 72- 
year-old democracy activist Tong 
Shidong, reducing his ten-year sen¬ 
tence by three years. The retired 
physics professor had been charged 
with subversion for trying in 1999 to 
establish a branch of the banned Chi¬ 
nese Democracy party. 

On February 22, former newspaper 
editor Yu Dongyue was released after 
serving 17 years of a 20-year prison 
sentence. At the height of the 
Tiananmen protests in 1989, Yu 
Dongyue and two friends threw paint 
at a portrait of Mao Zedong. The 
three were found guilty of “counter¬ 
revolutionary destruction and 
counter-revolutionary incitement.” 
After years of abuse and solitary con¬ 
finement, Yu Dongyue was a broken 
man upon his release, “with the rea¬ 
soning power of a three- or four-year 
old,” his sister told Radio Free Asia’s 
Mandarin service the night he 
arrived home from prison. 

These releases do not indicate an 
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improvement in China’s human 
rights record; rather, they serve as 
reminders that the jailing and intimi¬ 
dation of those who dare to criticize 
the government persist. Indeed, in its 
2005 press freedom index, the Paris - 
based watchdog Reporters Without 
Borders rated China 159 out of 167 
countries. Beijing remains the 
world’s leading incarcerator of jour¬ 
nalists and cyber-dissidents. Its 
record is characterized by cases such 
as these: 

• Zhao Yan, a 42- 
year-old New York Times 
researcher, was arrested 
by Chinese authorities 
on October 20, 2004, 
and charged with 
“divulging state se¬ 
crets,” then with 
“fraud.” At this writing, 

Zhao remains behind 
bars, though the author¬ 
ities formally withdrew 
the charges against him 
on March 17. 

• Ching Cheong, a 
56-year-old Hong Kong 
citizen working for 
Singapore’s Straits 
Times as its chief China 
correspondent, was 
detained in April 2005 
in the southern city of 
Guangzhou. Four 
months later, Beijing 
charged Ching Cheong 
with buying classified 
information and selling 
it to Taiwanese intelli¬ 
gence over a period of 
five years. Chinese authorities said 
Ching Cheong had confessed to spy¬ 
ing during interrogation. Ching’s 
wife has insisted he is innocent. In 
February, the prosecutor sent his file 
back to State Security for a more 
thorough investigation to produce 
more evidence. 

• Shi Tao, a 37-year-old reporter 
for Dangdai Shangbao (Contemporary 
Business News), was sentenced in 
April 2005 to 10 years in prison for 
“divulging state secrets abroad.” Shi 
had posted on overseas websites an 
internal government directive in 


advance of the 15 th anniversary of 
the 1989 Tiananmen incident on the 
possible danger presented by former 
Tiananmen dissidents. Shi Tao’s case 
was one focus of a recent congression¬ 
al hearing dealing with the role of 
high-tech U.S.-based firms in helping 
Beijing censor the Internet. 

But for every Zhao Yan and Shi 
Tao mentioned in media reports or at 
congressional hearings, scores more 
languish forgotten. Their names are 


Ching Cheong, imprisoned journalist 

likely to remain unfamiliar to us, 
absent greater media coverage of 
their plight. According to Reporters 
Without Borders, 31 journalists and 
64 Internet dissidents are currently 
imprisoned in China. 

Beijing’s actions to restrict the free 
flow of information are not limited to 
jailing. Those who refuse to toe the 
party line often experience intimida¬ 
tion or risk being fired from their 
jobs, as demonstrated by the January 
24 suspension of Bing Dian (Freezing 
Point), a popular weekly supplement 
to the China Youth Daily. The supple¬ 


ment’s chief editor, Li Datong, and 
deputy editor, Lu Yuegang, had at 
times pushed what authorities 
deemed acceptable limits on expres¬ 
sion by running exposes of corrup¬ 
tion and critiques of media censor¬ 
ship. The article that led to the publi¬ 
cation’s suspension was one that criti¬ 
cized the nationalistic bent in Chi¬ 
nese history books. 

While Freezing Point was reinstated 
on March 1, Li Datong and Lu Yue¬ 
gang—the driving force 
behind its gutsy coverage 
of sensitive topics—were 
transferred to the news 
research department of 
the China Youth Daily , 
organ paper of the Com¬ 
munist Youth League, 
the institutional power 
base of president Hu Jin- 
tao. Upon hearing the 
decision to put them in 
deep freeze, Li Datong 
told Radio Free Asia with 
evident sarcasm that he 
and Lu Yuegang “wel¬ 
comed the opportunity to 
spend time reading and 
recharging” as neither 
had taken a vacation in 
S 11 years. 

i= The suspension of 
| Freezing Point was not an 
5 isolated episode. Beijing’s 
| clampdown represents a 
0 continuing pattern. For 
| example, on February 8, 
< Chen Jieren, the 34-year- 
old editor of Gongyi 
Shibao (Public Interest 
Times), was sacked. Chen, who once 
vowed to make Gongyi Shibao a news¬ 
paper that “reports the truth with a 
conscience,” had published in Janu¬ 
ary an investigative piece on officials 
who embezzled public funds ear¬ 
marked for flood victims. 

While Chinese journalists have 
always worked under the watchful 
eye of the censor, restrictions on the 
media, including the Internet, have 
tightened during Hu Jintao’s reign. 
In its 2005 World Press Freedom 
Review released on March 30, the 
Vienna-based International Press 
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As Minnesota 
Goes . . . 

High political stakes in northern states. 

by Barry Casselman 


Institute accused Beijing of intensify¬ 
ing its control of cyberspace. One 
mechanism employed was the enact¬ 
ment in September 2005 of a new set 
of rules regarding online dissemina¬ 
tion of information and commentary. 
The restrictions apply to all news of a 
political and military nature, as well 
as “sudden social incidents” such as 
mining disasters, labor unrest, and 
protests. The new rules also stipulate 
that individuals who wish to dissemi¬ 
nate information or commentaries on 
the Internet must first register as 
news organizations, and that websites 
that violate the rules can be ordered 
to close and pay a fine. 

Within days of the enactment of 
the new laws, the Yannan Forum, a 
popular chat room, was shut down for 
“rectification.” The Yannan Forum 
had recently been inundated with 
postings debating a campaign by resi¬ 
dents of Taishi, in the southern 
province of Guangdong, to recall their 
elected village chief on grounds of 
corruption. The recall campaign had 
generated great interest among legal 
professionals, who regarded it as a test 
case of Beijing’s commitment to dem¬ 
ocratic elections at the village level. 

Unsurprisingly, the suspension of 
Freezing Point, the closure of the Yan¬ 
nan Forum, and Beijing’s other 
efforts to prevent the free flow of 
information were not reported by 
China’s official media. Foreign 
broadcasters such as Radio Free Asia 
helped fill the gap, providing regular 
coverage of these events to listeners 
in China. A week after Radio Free 
Asia aired the news about Freezing 
Point, a Beijing resident told the 
Mandarin service’s listener hotline 
that had he not heard of the suspen¬ 
sion on the radio, he would not have 
known why his favorite supplement 
had disappeared. 

In China, there is no right to 
know. What citizens may learn is 
determined by the censors. President 
Hu Jintao’s upcoming visit provides 
a welcome opportunity for a free 
media—that of the United States—to 
make more of an issue of the Chinese 
leaders’ remarkable efforts to control 
the thinking of their population. ♦ 


Minneapolis 
INNESOTA is at the center 
of a political superstate I 
call “Minnewisowa”(Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa), which 
could be a vital battleground for the 
presidential elections of 2008, as it 
was in 2004. Minnewisowa has 27 
electoral votes (more than Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, or Michigan), 
and its component states not only 
vote similarly, but, since 2000, are 
also among the most competitive 
“swing” states in the nation. 

In this year’s midterm elections, 
all three states have competitive con¬ 
tests for governor. The GOP could 
pick up the executive posts in Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa, with two sitting 
congressmen as candidates—Mark 
Green (if he wins the Wisconsin 
GOP nomination) and Jim Nussle in 
Iowa. That’s the good news for 
Republicans. The bad news is that 
both these House seats, now vacated, 
could be won by Democrats. 

The incumbent Republican gover¬ 
nor of Minnesota, Tim Pawlenty, is 
favored to win reelection in a three- 
way contest that will feature a candi¬ 
date from the state’s Independence 
party (which previously fielded Jesse 
Ventura). While it remains to be seen 
if this candidate can win anything 
like the 37 percent Ventura achieved, 
his presence will make it difficult for 
any Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
(DFL) candidate to win. 

The major battle in Minnesota 
and the region will be for the Senate 
seat being vacated by incumbent 
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Democrat Mark Dayton. Congress¬ 
man Mark Kennedy successfully 
warded off an intraparty fight for the 
GOP nomination, and this seat is 
probably the best opportunity for a 
GOP pick-up in 2006. 

Hennepin County (Minneapolis) 
Attorney Amy Klobuchar had origi¬ 
nally planned to run as the DFL 
candidate for state attorney general, 
but when Dayton unexpectedly 
decided to retire after one term, she 
entered the Senate race. Patty Wet- 
terling, who became well-known in 
the state for her efforts on behalf of 
children following the kidnapping 
of her son, and who ran a strong race 
for Congress against Kennedy in 
2004, was Klobuchar’s main oppo¬ 
nent until she abruptly withdrew to 
run again for the 6th District con¬ 
gressional seat. Ford Bell, a liberal 
philanthropist with his own finan¬ 
cial resources, but politically 
unknown, also entered. Almost by 
default, Klobuchar thus became the 
almost-certain DFL nominee, and a 
costly primary was avoided. Bell 
remains in the race, but polls show 
him far behind Klobuchar. 

Klobuchar does have problems. 
Although she has raised substantial 
funds, she is not well-known outside 
the state’s largest city. With crime 
rising rapidly in Minneapolis, the 
GOP is trying to make her record as 
county attorney an issue. Recent 
high profile crimes in the city’s 
upscale neighborhoods could put 
her on the defensive. A moderate 
liberal, Klobuchar is being pulled to 
the left by her party base (as is hap¬ 
pening throughout the country this 
year). 

Kennedy is an authentic conserv- 
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ative who has represented one of the 
state’s most conservative districts. 
But to succeed in statewide Min¬ 
nesota politics, a candidate has to 
appeal to the state’s large political 
center. Freshman Senator Norm 
Coleman has apparently done this, 
helped by a charismatic political 
personality. The late Senator Paul 
Wellstone was much more liberal 
than most voters in the state, but his 
personal qualities enabled him to be 
reelected. Former Senator Rod 
Grams, who served during some of 
the same time as Wellstone, was as 
conservative as Wellstone was liber¬ 
al, but he made few gestures to the 
political center and was defeated 
after only one term. 

Kennedy’s campaign is not made 
easier by the inevitable comparisons 
with Coleman and Pawlenty, both 
GOP stars who have obvious rapport 
with Republican voters. On the oth¬ 
er hand, Kennedy was a successful 


businessman who upset a popular 
DFL incumbent in 2000 and is 
known for relentless hard work on 
the campaign trail. 

President Bush, as elsewhere, is 
unpopular now in Minnesota (he 
almost won the state in 2000 and 
2004). Kennedy has been a constant 
supporter of the administration, and 
the DFL is making a strong effort to 
tie him to the president. In the past, 
most successful GOP senators in this 
state have managed to establish a 
maverick image that appears some¬ 
what independent of Republican 
administrations. Coleman has done 
this so far by voting against oil 
drilling in Alaska. Kennedy has yet 
to find the issues to demonstrate his 
independence. 

Although no major DFLer or 
Republican is expected to enter the 
race at this late date, there is always 
the possibility that a serious Inde¬ 
pendence party candidate (Tim 


Penny?) could enter and throw the 
race into a three-way turmoil. 

Both the national Democratic and 
Republican Senate campaign com¬ 
mittees have placed a very high pri¬ 
ority on this race and are certain to 
funnel in substantial funds here to 
help their nominees. Major liberal 
and conservative interest groups will 
do the same. It will almost certainly 
be one of the most-watched contests 
in the 2006 elections. 

A lot is at stake here. A Kennedy 
win would likely mean that a Demo¬ 
cratic tide had not developed and 
that the GOP would keep its majori¬ 
ty in the Senate. A Klobuchar win, 
combined with Democratic wins in 
other close races across the country, 
would mean that the GOP majority 
is highly vulnerable. Either way, it 
will be a leading indicator of which 
way the wind is blowing in “Min- 
newisowa,” with immense implica¬ 
tions for 2008. ♦ 
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To Bomb, 
or Not to Bomb 

That is the Iran question 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

hen I was recently in Paris, a French 
diplomat explained to me why he—and 
many others in the French foreign min¬ 
istry—thought the United States 
would, in the end, bomb Iran’s nuclear- 
weapons facilities. Owing to Chinese and Russian 
obstreperousness, the United Nations would probably fail 
to agree on any sanctions, let alone a sanctions regime with 
sufficient bite to intimidate the mullahs. The Europeans— 
at least the French, Germans, and British if not the Ital¬ 
ians—would do a bit better, primarily because the French, 
despite their laissez-passer cynicism and their Gaullist pride 
vis-a-vis the United States, have developed a strong dis¬ 
taste for the clerics. The mullahs did, after all, once bomb 
Paris and kill a slew of prominent Iranian expatriates on 
French soil; and the French don’t particularly care for reli¬ 
gious Third Worlders’ joining the nuclear club. France 
might even lead the sanctions charge against Tehran—an 
astonishing historical moment for the Fifth Republic, 
which has usually aligned itself with Muslim Middle East¬ 
ern regimes or cultivated a profitable neutrality, especially 
when the United States was involved on the opposite side. 

But this nouvelle difference frangaise, alas, would not in 
all probability dissuade the Islamic Republic’s nuke-loving 
theocrats. The Iranians would proceed, my French friend 
thought, with lithe of the dialogue-of-civilizations finesse 
and moderation they exhibited during the presidency of 
Mohammad Khatami—probably the period when the cler¬ 
ical regime made its greatest advances in its nuclear- 
weapons program. Iran’s most politically savvy cleric, Ali 
Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, is trying hard to align most of 
the clerical establishment behind him, even the reformist 
and dissident mullahs who hate his guts, to ensure the fire¬ 
breathing president, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, doesn’t 
scare foreigners too much with his Khomeinist language 
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and thought. Rafsanjani, the true father of the Islamic 
Republic’s nuclear “energy” program, loathes the diehard 
ex-Revolutionary Guard Ahmadinejad, who threatens to 
ruin, among other things, Rafsanjani’s hitherto successful 
strategy of dividing the Europeans from the Americans. 

But Rafsanjani probably won’t be able to corral 
Ahmadinejad. (He who triumphs at home is likely to tri¬ 
umph abroad, and the new president has been remarkably 
successful in replacing provincial governors and appears to 
be commencing a fresh purge of the country’s universi¬ 
ties.) In any case, the Americans will grow more anxious. 
Tehran will likely become even more bellicose toward the 
United States and Israel. Adding fuel to the fire, the cleri¬ 
cal regime will continue to test new and improved ballistic 
missiles, extending range and payload. 

The Iranian-American enmity will, my French friend 
reasoned, kick into high gear. The White House will admit 
that it can no longer diplomatically maintain the interna¬ 
tional processes designed to thwart the mullahs’ acquisi¬ 
tion of nuclear weaponry. George W. Bush, who has 
described a bomb for the terrorism-fond clerics as “unac¬ 
ceptable,” will decide that further delay in attacking the 
known crucial facilities will only allow the mullahs to dis¬ 
burse clandestinely sufficient enriched uranium to fabri¬ 
cate nukes. The administration may well get a strong indi¬ 
cation, either through its own resources or those of a for¬ 
eign-intelligence service, that Iran is very near the red line 
in the production of weapons-grade uranium, and all the 
geostrategic and terrorist possibilities of a clerical nuke 
that now seem frightening but abstract will seem immi¬ 
nent. Therefore, so they reason, the Americans will let 
loose the U.S. Air Force and Navy even though George W 
Bush, the State Department, the CIA, and the Pentagon 
really would prefer to do anything else. 

So: The black-white rigor of French logic aside, does 
bombing the Islamic Republic’s nuclear facilities make 
sense? What are the downsides of such action? Do the neg¬ 
atives outweigh the good that would come from the demo¬ 
lition of Iran’s facilities? The repercussions from an Amer¬ 
ican strike, inside Iran and out, would surely be massive. 
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The French are certainly right: The diplomatic process, no 
matter how hard the Europeans and the Americans may 
try, is coming to a close. Unless the Iranians prove more 
helpful than they have been since the election of 
Ahmadinejad and, as important, since the highly intelli¬ 
gent and tough former Revolutionary Guard commander 
Ali Ardeshir Larijani assumed responsibility for the 
nuclear portfolio in August 2005, it will take a near miracle 
to keep the diplomatic dialogue going on this subject for 
more than another twelve months. 


T o avoid thinking about preventive military strikes 
or a public avowal of failure against the clerics, the 
Bush administration may have one more “realist” 
moment, and attempt to bribe the clerical regime into giv¬ 
ing up its uranium-enrichment capabilities. It does not 
appear that Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, let alone 
the president, really believes that “carrots” could satisfy 
the mullahs’ two-decade-old appetite for nukes. To believe 
in such “realism” when it comes to the clerical regime, you 
have to believe that economics trumps politics among the 
ruling elite. Yet modern Middle Eastern—and especially 
Iranian—history clearly shows that ideology has run 
roughshod over economic pragmatism. 

Oil and natural gas aside—and in Iran, even counting 
oil and gas—the Muslim Middle East has been an econom¬ 
ic basket case in great part because the region’s political 
elites have been repeatedly enamored of toxic ideas: Marx¬ 
ism, socialism, communism, fascism, and now increasingly 


Islamism, but never Adam Smith, Milton Friedman, or 
even the illiberal state-driven capitalisms of East Asia. 
Economically oriented American and European “realists” 
usually cite Iran’s chronic unemployment, especially 
among the young, as a driving catalyst for pragmatic 
change among the ruling elite. Yet it is distinctly odd, then, 
that Iran’s last two presidents, Khatami and Ahmadinejad, 
have fairly ardently advocated socialist economics in their 
campaigns. The Islamic Republic’s dirigiste, unproductive, 
and corrupt economy was in great part built by revolution¬ 
ary mullahs, who are its largest political and economic 
beneficiaries. Freer and more open trade in Iran usually 
means someone I know—preferably someone I know in 
my family—gets rich. It does not mean political pragma¬ 
tism, which is what Westerners, especially Americans, 
think it does. 

As president in the 1990s, Rafsanjani was encouraging 
greater European investment in Iran and his version of a 
“dialogue of civilizations” at the same time he was autho¬ 
rizing hit squads to knife and gun-down feared or disliked 
Iranian expatriates in Europe. If the Europeans had 
responded with anger, sanctions, or paramilitary actions 
against the Iranians and their allies who were involved 
with these black operations, it’s conceivable the clerics 
would have become more pragmatic. But Europeans who 
believed in “engagement”—the idea that negotiation and 
trade produce political moderation—always won the day, 
so no machtpolitik lesson was ever delivered to Tehran. 
European engagement with Iran during Khatami’s presi¬ 
dency certainly didn’t moderate Iran’s internal politics; 
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Khatami became weaker each day after his election, and 
those more hotly faithful to Khomeini’s vision became 
stronger. One can argue there was a limited “Khatami 
effect” on Iran’s foreign policy: The killing teams stopped 
sojourning in Europe. But the political killings continued 
inside Iran, gaining in frequency. 

If Rafsanjani and Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s suc¬ 
cessor, Ali Khamenei—the two great, purely political cler¬ 
ics of the Islamic revolution—had ever been really desirous 
of altering American attitudes and attracting significant 
U.S. investment to Iran, they would have used their subsi¬ 
dies to the Lebanese Hezbollah and the Palestinian Islamic 
Jihad and Hamas—all three clients of Tehran—to restrain 
terrorism against the Jewish state. Longstanding Iranian 
support for terrorism against Israel and Jews worldwide 
has been one of the principal obstacles to detente between 
the United States and the Islamic Republic. If the Iranians 
had behaved somewhat better in this regard, it would have 
gone a long way—especially under Presidents George H.W. 
Bush and Bill Clinton, who both were hoping at various 
times to see moderation among the mullahs—toward 
thawing U.S. trade with the Islamic Republic. 

Yet the Iranians have never wavered in their support of 
anti-Israeli terrorists. Ideology has easily trumped com¬ 
mercial good sense, even when clerical Iran was at its most 
“liberal,” when Khatami, Rafsanjani, and Khamenei regu¬ 
larly opined about how critical economic progress was for 
the health of the Islamic Republic. Furthermore, any hon¬ 
est review of Rafsanjani’s and Khamenei’s speeches and 
writings since 1979 would quickly reveal that both gentle¬ 
men hate the United States more than they hate Israel. 
Jews dominate America, of course: Rafsanjani, Khamenei, 
the ex-“Anonymous” CIA analyst Michael Scheuer, and 
the American academics John Mearsheimer and Stephen 
Walt, the authors of “The Israel Lobby and U.S. Foreign 
Policy,” might find chatting together about “Jewish influ¬ 
ence” pleasant and insightful. But in the mullahs’ eyes, 
Israel’s evil is subordinate to America’s “world-devouring 
arrogance.” We’re not the “Great Satan” just because three 
million Jews live in America. And Rafsanjani’s and 
Khamenei’s views on this subject are the coin of the revo¬ 
lutionary clerical realm. 

All that said, the gut-wrenching nature of contemplat¬ 
ing a preventive military strike against the mullahs’ nuclear 
facilities may still be enough to push the Bush administra¬ 
tion to explore secretly the possibility of a “grand bargain” 
with Tehran. There are those in the administration who 
really do believe that the clerics want the nukes primarily 
because they’re scared of their neighbors, some of whom 
(the Israelis and the Pakistanis) have atomic weapons. This 
line of argument has become a trope for the geostrategic 
and dovish crowds. They don’t see the mullahs’ pursuit of 


power as the manifestation of God’s will via nuclear 
weaponry in the hands of Iran’s clerics, Islam’s truest van¬ 
guard. Such “realists” are always irretrievably secular. Yet, 
it’s a good bet that Secretary Rice doesn’t share this perspec¬ 
tive: She seems to think that Iran’s ruling clerics see them¬ 
selves in a good-versus-evil struggle where there is no possi¬ 
bility of permanent compromise. And Secretary Rice would 
be right in that assessment. 

Even if the secretary still has strong “realist” 
instincts—she is, after all, a disciple of Brent Scowcroft, 
Bush One’s national security adviser, and she is surround¬ 
ed in the State Department by foreign service officers who 
live to negotiate—it won’t matter. The Iranians won’t play 
ball. If the Bush administration tries a Libyan or North 
Korean approach, it will look nearly as foolish as President 
Clinton and Secretary of State Madeleine Albright did 
when they tried in 2000 to apologize their way into getting 
President Khatami to engage Washington and to cooperate 
with the FBI in its search for the Iranian culprits behind 
the deadly Khobar bombings in Saudi Arabia in 1996. 

The Clinton administration’s handling of that affair 
remains the single dumbest American approach to the 
mullahs since 1979. The hapless, not-so-secret negotiating 
efforts of Carter’s national security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski with the provisional Iranian government in 
1979—which was a major factor behind the U.S. embassy’s 
seizure and the collapse of the moderate government of 
prime minister Mehdi Bazargan—and the not-so-secret 
trip in 1986 to Tehran of Reagan’s national security adviser 
Robert McFarlane both made more sense than Clinton’s 
attempt through apologia to break bread with and divide 
the Middle East’s premier power politicians. Although the 
Bush administration mercifully doesn’t have the same pen¬ 
chant for apology as its predecessor, one should have enor¬ 
mous sympathy for the current national security adviser, 
Stephen Hadley, if he gets tasked with the job of reaching 
out to the Iranians one last time. The American ambas¬ 
sador in Baghdad, Zalmay Khalilzad, has a less dangerous 
assignment. 

A lthough the Bush administration has no desire to 
have the Great Iran Debate—just mentioning a 
preventive military strike at the State Department 
or the Pentagon is not a socially acceptable, polite thing to 
do—the clerical regime will probably force the administra¬ 
tion to have it soon. The recent reporting that suggests the 
Bush administration—or at least the dark side of it in the 
Pentagon and the vice president’s office—is already gear¬ 
ing up for a possible military confrontation with the clerics 
is, to put it mildly, at odds with the diplomacy-centered, 
keep-the-handcuffs-on-hawkish-U.N.-ambassador-John- 
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Bolton approach of the State Department, which domi¬ 
nates Iran policy. Although this may change, the Pentagon 
and the vice president’s office seem to have little role in the 
administration’s Iran discussions, and in neither place do 
you find bombing enthusiasts or strategists trying to game 
scenarios reminiscent of the run-up to the 2003 war against 
Saddam Hussein. 

The Pentagon’s Central Command, which handles the 
Middle East and is led by General John Abizaid, has no 
doubt begun to look at the theoretical question of what pre¬ 
ventive military strikes might entail, as well as what might 
happen in the region if the Islamic Republic were to go 
nuclear. (For example, would the United States be obliged 
to change its deployments in the region to handle a more 
aggressive, nuclear-armed clerical regime?) 

This is, of course, what prudent, farsighted generals do 
even if they know—as General Abizaid surely does—that 
his civilian bosses are as allergic to the use of preventive 
military strikes against the clerics as are probably most 
senior military officers in CENTCOM. It in fact would be 
negligent of Abizaid not to look down the road and realize 
that the sophisticated reflex to dismiss the possibility of 
preventive military strikes could change overnight if the 
United States were actually staring in the face a rabidly 
anti-American theocracy on the threshold of nuclear 
weaponry. 

In any case, whether Abizaid thinks striking is a good 
or bad idea is irrelevant: Military men are obliged to think 
about the strategic ramifications of the Islamic Republic’s 
going nuclear. It doesn’t take great powers of prognostica¬ 
tion to see that the Iran conversation will remain theoreti¬ 
cal and easy until that point when the United States really 
believes that the mullahs are on the verge of obtaining the 
bomb. From that moment forward, the conversation in 
Washington, which really hasn’t been that serious, will 
become deadly serious. (No one in the government or out 
ought to have much confidence in CIA estimates about 
when Iran will have weapons of mass destruction. The cur¬ 
rent five to ten-year estimate could die overnight.) 

Critical point: The Iranians—not the Americans—con¬ 
trol this discussion and are circumscribing the diplomatic 
avenues the Bush administration is still determined to pur¬ 
sue. Tehran’s mullahs are unlikely to allow us any running 
room. Rafsanjani’s and Ahmadinejad’s recent statements 
about Iran succeeding in enriching uranium (level unspeci¬ 
fied) and its readiness to begin industrial-scale production 
mean, among other things, that the clerical regime believes 
it now has the advantage (which it does). 

The United Nations has again proven incapable of han¬ 
dling this challenge (the Russians and the Chinese will, so 
the Iranians believe, continue to block sanctions). And the 
Iranians have little reason so far to fear the Europeans. The 


Germans have repeatedly shown themselves uncomfort¬ 
able with tough sanctions against Tehran, and the recent 
comments made by the German foreign minister recom¬ 
mending direct U.S.-Iranian talks signify, translated into 
Persian, that the Germans really don’t like the sanctions 
approach, even when pushed by France. Rafsanjani and 
Ahmadinejad are also saying that it’s too late; you can’t 
bomb us now since we’ve crossed the enrichment thresh¬ 
old. This certainly isn’t true—the Iranians don’t have 
enough centrifuges constructed and running—but it could 
become true, much faster than the Bush administration 
would like. 

The clerical regime may well be calculating that they 
cannot adequately maintain the secrecy of their nuclear- 
weapons program. The opposition group the Mujahedeen- 
e-Khalq exposed their highly secretive efforts in 2003 (and 
earlier warned foreign-intelligence services about it) and 
quite likely will do so again when Iran is farther down the 
road to weaponization. So the regime might as well be as 
public as possible about basic enrichment—that is, get as 
many centrifuges constructed, running, and enriching to 
non-weapons grade under IAEA observation though not 
control, and thus allow a very rapid break-out to weapons- 
grade enrichment whenever the ruling clergy chooses. By 
doing it so publicly, in an in-your-Western-face manner, 
the mullahs hope to reinforce public approval and tap into 
Iranian nationalism to buttress the regime. The mullahs 
are under no delusion about their small base of support in 
the population; Ahmadinejad, on a recent Caspian Sea 
meet-the-people tour, was blasted with popular dissatisfac¬ 
tion. The new president’s honeymoon appears to be 
already over. 

The Iranians are making the astute call that if they can 
get the West to acquiesce now—if they can get the West to 
believe they really are on the verge of industrial-scale 
enrichment—then they’re much safer than if they drag 
this out. America is, so CNN says (and the Iranian Eng¬ 
lish-speaking elite faithfully watch CNN), tied down in 
Iraq. Politically, President Bush is obviously weak. Down 
the road, circumstances might not be so propitious. And 
the Iranian nuclear-weapons program is now technically 
probably ready to advance. Add it all up, and the current 
Iranian push, coming from both Rafsanjani, who the Euro¬ 
peans had surreally hoped would stop this program, and 
Ahmadinejad, is tactically brilliant. Unless Rafsanjani’s 
and Ahmadinejad’s rhetoric and actions now provoke 
more intense European resolve (and if this doesn’t do it, 
nothing will), no sanctions strategy is likely to congeal 
effectively. 

And the Bush administration hasn’t been helping. It 
has been loath to ramp up the specter of military strikes to 
reinforce a sanctions-threat in European-Iranian nuclear 
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negotiations. The president would actually be wiser to 
allow Seymour Hersh’s “wild speculation” in the New 
Yorker to be seen as acceptable contemplation in his White 
House. This might cause British foreign minister Jack 
Straw to go apoplectic, but it would send the correct signal 
to Tehran, with its finer appreciation of power politics. So 
given the exhaustion of diplomacy, should we prepare to 
bomb? Or should we give it up, admit we can’t stop the 
clerics from getting the nuke, and try to contain and 
undermine the Islamic Republic’s atom-armed theocracy 
as best we can? 


T he reasons not to bomb are many, and some are 
pretty compelling. The thoughtful anti-bomb crit¬ 
ics believe such an action is unfeasible (too many 
possible sites to attack and therefore no guarantee of suc¬ 
cess without a land invasion), too convulsive (the Iranian 
people will rise in nationalist indignation; the Europeans 
and the rest of the “international community” will go bal¬ 
listic), too dangerous (Iran will unleash a small army of 
clandestine agents to smite us in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
ending America’s Iraq project and costing numerous 
American lives in both countries; reborn Persian terrorist 
holy warriors might strike us everywhere else), and politi¬ 
cally unwise (we will silence the Iranians who want change 
in their country since the nation will rally around the mul¬ 
lahs). Let us look first at the arguments that really 
shouldn’t scare us. 

• If we bomb , we will kill off the internal Iranian opposition. 
This is perhaps the weakest argument against a preventive 
strike. Although it would be nice to have Iranian society 
evolve quickly into something more democratic than 
theocracy, the odds of this happening before the regime 
gets a nuke aren’t good. It could be decades before this hap¬ 
pens; preventive military strikes would have the immedi¬ 
ate benefit of delaying Iran’s possession of nuclear arms for 
a few, perhaps several, years. In any case, it is highly 
unlikely that an American strike would arrest Iran’s intel¬ 
lectual progress away from theocracy. This process has 
been going on since the 1980s—Iran’s loss to Iraq in the 
Iran-Iraq war was an important catalyst to questioning and 
dissent. 

It’s much more reasonable to assume that the Islamic 
Republic’s loss to America—and having your nuclear facil¬ 
ities destroyed would be hard to depict as a victory — 
would actually accelerate internal debate and soul-search¬ 
ing. It’s unlikely that many Iranians would feel any affec¬ 
tion for an American attack—we would certainly see ram¬ 
pant nationalist and Muslim indignation from many quar¬ 
ters—but the discussion would be much more complicated 


than just anti-Americanism. It would be, as it was during 
and after the Iran-Iraq war, double-edged, and probably 
painful for the ruling clergy, who have not been beloved for 
a very long time. And the reasons they are not liked are felt 
each day. 

This would not change with an American attack against 
nuclear facilities. Iranians’ growing criticisms of their own 
society, especially those criticisms advanced by folks who 
were, or still are, loyal to the revolution—most famously 
Grand Ayatollah Ali Montazeri, the “defrocked” onetime 
successor to Khomeini—simply cannot be blown away by 
foreigners’ actions, any more than, in an American context, 
left-wing intellectuals’ concern about social justice, or 
American blacks’ revulsion at the indignities of state-sanc¬ 
tioned racism, could have been stopped by the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It’s likely that an American attack 
on the clerical regime’s nuclear facilities would, within a 
short period of time, produce burning criticism of the rul¬ 
ing mullahs, as hot for them as it would be for us. This is 
not to say that American attacks would produce a counter¬ 
revolution. Not at all. It’s just to say that such attacks would 
not make most Iranians love the mullahs more. 

An attack would surely introduce uncertainties into 
Iranian politics, something the clerical dictatorship has 
tried to avoid. It’s worthwhile to remember what happened 
after the USS Vincennes accidentally shot down a civilian 
Iranian airliner in 1988. Iranians appeared furious. Even 
among those who hated the clerical regime—even among 
Iranian expatriates who’d been driven from their home¬ 
land by Ayatollah Khomeini and loved the United States 
profoundly—vengeful wishes were common. (More than a 
few astute folks in America’s counterterrorist community 
have long believed that Pan Am 103’s destruction above 
Scotland in 1989 had its origins in a clerical decision to 
strike back for the Vincennes action. Libya’s Muammar 
Qaddafi, who had his own desire for vengeance against the 
Americans, entered the picture later.) 

Yet within a fairly short time, you could see that many 
Iranians had flipped: They were almost thankful. Most 
seemed to assume America had blown the airplane from 
the sky intentionally, yet they were now giving credit to 
America for helping to break Khomeini’s will to continue 
the war against Saddam Hussein. America had chosen 
sides—in most Iranian eyes, atrociously in favor of the 
Butcher of Baghdad—but the war had been stopped. The 
detested war-loving mullahs had been broken. 

Mutatis mutandis, the emotions surrounding an Amer¬ 
ican strike against the regime’s nuclear facilities would be 
complicated. With or without an American strike on the 
clerics’ nuclear sites, the advance of democracy in Iran will 
likely have many anti-American overtones (less perhaps 
than elsewhere in the Muslim Middle East, since theocracy 
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has improved America’s image in Iran enormously as the 
mullahs have failed to fulfill the promises of the Islamic 
revolution). A surge in anti-Americanism, even if it lasted 
long, would not save the regime from the intellectual after¬ 
shocks of a U.S. attack on its nuclear-weapons facilities. 
Iran’s political and democratic dissidents, especially 
among the clergy and the left-wing lay crowd, have often 
been very anti-American. They would no doubt remain so 
even as they found themselves questioning whether the 
regime had lost its mind getting into a war with the world’s 
only superpower. 

• If we bomb , the Iranians will rise in righteous indignation 
and a new generation of anti-American Shiite holy warriors will 
be produced (as if the Sunni terrorists weren’t bad enough). 

Iranians might rise in righteous indignation. Nations 
don’t like to be bombed. But there is simply more to it than 
that. If we delayed Iran’s acquisition of nuclear weaponry 
by even three years, that might turn out to be a great suc¬ 
cess—if in those three years something happened that 
would have been vastly worse if Tehran had had nuclear 
weapons. If Saddam Hussein had developed nuclear 
weapons by 1991, then he might still be in Kuwait, and we 
would have a rabid predator loose in the Middle East. This 
didn’t happen, it strongly appears, because the Israeli 
attack on the Osirak nuclear reactor in 1981 and/or the 
American attack on Saddam in 1990-91 and subsequent 
sanctions derailed his plans for weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion. Some similarly dangerous situation could arise now, 
causing us to thank God that the Islamic Republic didn’t 
have a nuke. Under such circumstances, whether the Iran¬ 
ian people were angry at us, short-term or even long, would 
really be a secondary issue. 

And as explained above, anger at the United States is 
likely to be double-edged, cutting toward the ruling clergy 
as well as us. We shouldn’t become paralyzed from fear of 
Shiite death-wish believers coming at us again. It’s possi¬ 
ble. What makes a terrorist Muslim holy warrior is usually 
complex and personal, and an American airstrike on Iran¬ 
ian nuclear facilities might provide that special explosive 
ingredient to some. 

However, it’s not likely, and it’s especially not likely 
that the clerical regime would be able to produce and 
export these holy warriors as an automotive company does 
cars. The Islamic Republic ceased to produce holy warriors 
by the end of the Iran-Iraq war in 1988. (The death of 
Khomeini in 1989 also stole a charismatic element from 
the brew that had produced an amazing number of young 
men who lived to die.) Even in Lebanon, where Hezbollah 
is just across the border from Israel, Shiite holy warriors 
have receded—at least those who want to immolate them¬ 
selves and others for the cause. This disease is obviously 


alive among the Sunnis, but it seems extinguished among 
the Shiites. 

Blame Khomeini, the Iran-Iraq war, and nationalism. 
The type of millenarian hope that many faithful Iranian 
men had at the beginning of the revolution died out in the 
war and in the unjust and increasingly corrupt society the 
mullahs built. Millenarian despair—the recognition that 
God’s perfect society isn’t accessible on earth but just 
might be accessible through a gloriously violent and frater¬ 
nal death—also burned itself out in the unending, point¬ 
less slaughter of the eight-year Iran-Iraq war and the 
increasing pettiness and deceit of an aging Islamic Repub¬ 
lic. There are certainly diehard true believers in Iran— 
Ahmadinejad appears to be one—but the internal chem¬ 
istry of Iranian society doesn’t produce many anymore 
among men under 25, the key age group for marrying a 
killer faith with testosterone. The potential for chiliastic 
rapture—the fraternity of death that young men can have 
most easily in brutal combat—has just dried up. 

Something so secular and adventitious as an American 
airstrike on a nuclear facility is very unlikely to bring back 
that magic, that love of God and man, that can send young 
boys across minefields on motorcycles. The rise of a less 
religious nationalism in Iran is a sign of declining 
jihadism. Nationalism in the Sunni radical world has been 
in retreat (even if it still often defines the contours of 
“globalized” radical Islamic thought) as holy warriorism 
has been increasing. An offended God is a vastly more 
important element in jihadism than an offended nation¬ 
state. If Ahmadinejad declares that thousands of young 
men will sign up to become martyrs in terrorist attacks 
upon Americans if the United States bombs Iran, don’t 
believe him. He’s dreaming. He’s having a flashback. 

If opponents of preventive bombing conjure up illu¬ 
sions of Sunni militants—or just the “one billion plus 
Muslims worldwide”—outraged at American actions 
against the Islamic Republic, then one should remind 
them of the Arab and Muslim streets that were supposed to 
rise in jihad a half dozen times against Westerners since 
1914 but didn’t. Imagining Arab and non-Arab Sunnis, 
particularly the truly violent Wahhabi set, who hate Shiites 
almost as much as they hate Americans, going on the 
warpath on behalf of a nuclear-defanged Shiite Iran is 
numbingly hard, though obviously not impossible for 
those who believe the Islamic Republic is only a menace 
because America—especially President Bush—is deter¬ 
mined to demonize it. 

• If we bomb , the international community will go ballistic. 

They probably would. And this is certainly a more seri¬ 
ous limitation on American action. Americans really don’t 
like acting alone, braving the censure of other, particularly 
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Western, nations. Taken individually, most Americans 
probably don’t care much what France or Germany or 
Spain or Italy thinks. Great Britain is the exception, espe¬ 
cially in perilous times. Americans, particularly liberal 
Americans, do care, however, when “the West” isn’t with 
us, and it probably wouldn’t be with us in a bombing run 
on Iran’s nuclear sites. As Robert Kagan tirelessly points 
out, the inability to project much military force inevitably 
starts to alter the ethics that sanction the use of force. 
Europe’s relative military weakness now makes anti-Amer¬ 
icanism the natural state. Would the anger be worse than 
what we went through with the Iraq war? Hard to tell. 

America’s contracting-out of its Iran policy to the 
British, French, and Germans—the so-called EU-3—since 
2003 has made the foreign-policy elites in those countries 
somewhat more sensitive to American concerns and more 
alarmed by the clerical regime’s nefarious behavior. It’s 
hard to love the mullahs. Westerners try now and then, 
especially, if they can find a cleric like Khatami, who is 
personally appealing, at least more than Rafsanjani and 
Khamenei. The Islamic Republic long ago would have 
captured Europe’s undying Third World love if it had not 
been for the regime’s treatment of women. Although some 
Western female journalists have tried to depict Iranian 
women as liberated under their headscarves and veils, 
these sentiments have an uneasy time with other reporting 
that shows Iranian women, however strong-willed and 
independent, being severely abused by the regime’s 
Islamic-law system. The phenomenal global success of 
Azar Nafisi’s Reading Lolita in Tehran has also made it more 
difficult to view the Islamic Republic’s internal ethics, par¬ 
ticularly regarding women, benignly. 

The clerical regime’s behavior and rhetoric has been too 
dark for too long for it easily to gain sympathy in the West 
as an innocent Third World Muslim country being picked 
on by a warmongering George W Bush. But anti-Ameri¬ 
canism is deeply rooted in Western Europe, especially in 
Germany. Much of Europe came very close to sympathizing 
with Saddam Hussein. It’s a decent bet that the longer 
European and American diplomacy continues on the Iran¬ 
ian nuclear question, the more condemnation the United 
States will encounter when it abandons this process, even if 
the process has been without content for months. 

The real question remains, Is a nuclear weapon under 
the control of Ali Khamenei “unacceptable”? If it is, then 
enduring the heat of hostile European opinion ought to be 
sustainable. Living through the Iraq war has been an 
unhappy experience—for those who see the world first and 
foremost through a transatlantic lens, downright nerve- 
wracking. But the sky has not fallen. It would probably not 
fall—at least not in Europe—if we attacked the clerics’ 
atomic-weapons programs. 


• If we bomb , the mullahs will hit us in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Using its Revolutionary Guard and intelligence- 
ministry forces, the Islamic Republic could strike us in 
both countries. You don’t need to imagine reborn Iranian 
Shiite holy warriors running amok to see cause for con¬ 
cern. If you had to pick one reason that the Bush adminis¬ 
tration would not strike the Islamic Republic’s nuclear 
facilities, this would probably be it. 

It’s impossible to overestimate the Iraq fatigue that 
now afflicts the administration. The American military is 
stressed out. Although it’s difficult to say what Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld’s view is—his entire civilian 
staff seems to have recused itself from giving a forceful 
opinion on the Iranian nuclear issue—the military brass 
will likely fight any preventive military strike against Iran 
for fear of the repercussions in Iraq. Their views may be 
unfounded, but it seems likely President Bush would hesi¬ 
tate to dismiss these concerns. 

Ultimately, the clerical regime itself will determine 
whether the United States strikes its nuclear facilities. If it 
acts in a rash manner, deploying frightening language and 
new ballistic hardware, if it gets caught engaging in serious 
nastiness in Iraq or terrorism abroad before it has enough 
centrifuges up and running, then it’s certainly possible to 
imagine the president, even the senior officers of the U.S. 
Army, deciding America has no choice. As we get closer to 
the “red line” for Iran’s atomic-weapons programs, it’s not 
at all unlikely we will concentrate on Iran’s threat indepen¬ 
dent of Iraq. 

Viewed calmly, Afghanistan and Iraq shouldn’t make 
or break the decision on whether to strike Iran’s facilities. 
In both countries, the Iranians are only as good as their 
proxies. It seems highly unlikely that the clerical regime 
would try to deploy large numbers of Revolutionary 
Guards and intelligence officers in open combat in either 
place. The Iranians would be operating without benefit of 
cover. (They stick out like sore thumbs in both countries.) 
They would be inviting U.S. attacks on Iran—and not on 
nuclear facilities, but on Revolutionary Guards Corps 
camps, military installations, and intelligence facilities. 
Such things are critical to the regime’s survival. The 
regime certainly remembers that the U.S. Navy essentially 
annihilated the Iranian regular and Revolutionary Guard 
navy in one day at the end of the Iran-Iraq war. It’s doubt¬ 
ful the clerical regime would like to repeat the experience. 
Indirect terrorism is the clerical way, and that’s what one 
would expect in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere. 

The mullahs could certainly find Iraqi and Afghan 
recruits to help, but whether these attacks could reach and 
maintain an amplitude sufficient to change the political or 
military fate of either country is open to question. Terror¬ 
ism against Americans in either place is likely to kill the 
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natives as well, perhaps lots of them. If the Iraqi Shia dis¬ 
covered that the Iranians were blowing up their women 
and children, there would be hell to pay for those Iranians 
so unfortunate as to be working in or visiting Iraq. 

An Iranian offensive in Iraq would certainly stress the 
entire Shiite community. If the Americans were to alienate 
seriously the Shiites—something we have not yet done— 
then we could be in serious trouble. If the young radical 
Moktada al-Sadr were forced from the political process 
(there was a time for this, but that time is now past), we 
might see him take up arms for Iran. If he remains inside 
the political system, then it’s unlikely he will destroy the 
system in which he’s a player. There just isn’t that level of 
affection, certainly not fealty, between him, his men, and 
the Iranians. 

The same is true, probably more so, for the Supreme 
Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI), the 
dominant Shiite political party within the United Iraqi 
Alliance. Though formed under Iranian patronage, and no 
doubt still benefiting from Iranian largesse, SCIRI is an 
Iraqi Arab Shiite party with stronger ties now to the holy 
Iraqi city of Najaf than to Tehran. 

The Iranian press sometimes carries stories about how 
the Iraqi Shia are no longer theirs. The former exiles, whom 
Iran once saved, are becoming adult ingrates. The Iranians 
are right. If in 12 to 24 months, the Iraqi political system 
isn’t functioning and Shiite Iraqis are not committed to the 
system in place, then the Iranians really won’t be able to 
hurt us in Iraq, since the country in all likelihood will have 
collapsed. If we bomb by then, it might be difficult to tell 
the difference between Iraqi- and Iranian-inspired may¬ 
hem. If the political system is working, then the Iranians 
will probably be, for most nasty purposes, operating alone. 
They will certainly be able to cause us pain, but they won’t 
be able to bring down the Iraqi political system. And if 
they can’t do that, then they can’t really hurt us. 

Which brings us to the last and most stultifying 
concern: 

• If we bomb Iran’s nuclear facilities;, we cannot fully verify 
the damage we’ve done without a land invasion. And Iranian 
terrorist reprisals against our troops, if sustained and deadly, 
might force us to consider the unthinkable: a large-scale land 
invasion of the Islamic Republic. 

The EU-3 negotiations and the IAEA inspections and 
deliberations have certainly made it easier to contemplate 
an aerial bombardment of Iran’s nuclear facilities. By their 
actions and words, the Iranians have told us that there are 
certain sites that are critical to their program—especially 
the enrichment and conversion facilities at Natanz and 
Isfahan. If the Iranians had backup facilities, their dogged 
efforts to free these sites from IAEA control would make 


no sense whatsoever. We didn’t know this 24 months ago, 
but we do now. Taking out a handful of sites such as these, 
even when underground, is feasible. We would have to be 
prepared to bomb these facilities more than once, but the 
United States certainly has the capacity to stop the Iranian 
government from continuing any substantial work on 
these premises. (Even if we couldn’t completely collapse 
underground facilities using conventional bunker busters, 
we could certainly paralyze any above-ground efforts to 
repair them.) 

It’s also reasonable to assume that, given the enormous 
effort the clerical government has put into building up its 
program over the last 15 years (this is truly the clerical 
regime’s Manhattan Project), if these sites were wiped out, 
they could not be replicated overnight. It would probably 
take a few years to rebuild them and their machinery. That 
delay might be critically important down the road, 
depending on events in Iran and elsewhere. It might not. 
The only thing for sure is that the United States would 
have to be prepared to bomb the clerical regime’s facilities 
again, and the second time round, the regime would try 
much harder to hide these places, which would likely 
mean that it would take the Iranians several years to 
rebuild their nuclear program more securely. Overhead 
satellite cameras and Iranian opposition groups—especial¬ 
ly the unpleasant but occasionally insightful Mujahedeen- 
e-Khalq organization, the group that publicly revealed the 
Natanz facility—would dog them. The CIA, too, might on 
occasion contribute something of value. Though this is 
certainly no guarantee of accurate, constant intelligence 
coverage, it’s probably enough to make things difficult and 
time-consuming for the mullahs. 

Bombing the nuclear facilities once would mean we 
were declaring war on the clerical regime. We shouldn’t 
have any illusions about that. We could not stand idly by 
and watch the mullahs build other sites. If the ruling mul¬ 
lahs were to go forward with rebuilding what they’d lost— 
and it would be surprising to discover the clerical regime 
knuckling after an initial bombing run—we’d have to 
strike until they stopped. And if we had any doubt about 
where their new facilities were (and it’s a good bet the cler¬ 
ical regime would try to bury new sites deep under heavily 
populated areas), and we were reasonably suspicious they 
were building again, we’d have to consider, at a minimum, 
using special-operations forces to penetrate suspected sites. 

All of this would probably transpire over many years, 
perhaps a decade or more, and it certainly could go in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. The regime could fall, or it could evolve 
in a healthy direction, from internal convulsions, but it 
would be unwise to allow a bloodied clerical regime to get a 
nuclear weapon. The United States obviously does not 
want to get in the same place that it was with Iraq in the 
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1990s, launching periodic air attacks but not knowing 
whether the mullahs’ nuclear activities had escaped our 
detection. There is no way the Europeans would have the 
stomach for this—and probably few Americans would, 
either. 

Terrorism is in the ruling clergy’s DNA—which is one 
of the reasons we don’t want them to get the nuke; it’s 
even a bigger reason we don’t want them to get a bomb 
after we’ve been pummeling them. And if the mullahs 
responded to a successful U.S. attack against their nuclear 
facilities with a lucky terrorist strike against a big Ameri¬ 
can target overseas or on the mainland—again, it’s unlike¬ 
ly the clergy would do this without pretty good camou¬ 
flage through non-Iranian terrorist groups, and such 
large-scale terrorist operations are always very difficult to 
execute, especially with the United States and others sur- 
veilling the Iranians and their allies closely—the United 
States would have to respond massively against the Islam¬ 
ic Republic. A land invasion might not be necessary, but if 
the regime were to kill thousands of Americans it’s hard 
not to envision a U.S. president asking Congress for a 
declaration of war and an all-out invasion of Persia. 


A ll of this is frightening. It reinforces the tempta¬ 
tion to accept the status quo rather than going on 
the offensive. Inaction is the default position of 
“realists,” which explains their staying power. However, 
one significant terrorist attack by an Islamic Republic 
protected by nuclear weapons, and many might view as 
necessary what had seemed reckless. If the Iranians even 
carried out a “minor” terrorist act—for example, blow¬ 
ing up a U.S. embassy and killing and maiming one hun¬ 
dred officials—the United States in a post-9/11 world 
would have to unleash hell against the clerical regime. To 
absorb such a hit without a massive reprisal would be to 
invite much worse nuclear-protected terrorism. 

If the Revolutionary Guard Corps, which oversees 
the Islamic Republic’s nuclear weapons program, were to 
give a wing of al Qaeda material for a dirty bomb, what 
would the United States do in response? The regime’s 
past fondness for Ayman al-Zawahiri, the occasional 
movement of al Qaeda members through Iran both pre- 
and post-9/11, and the “arrest” and “detention” of some 
al Qaeda members in the Islamic Republic to this day 
are, to say the least, disconcerting. What would we do if 
we were pretty sure they’d ordered a terrorist attack— 
say, 80 percent sure—but we were 100 percent sure they 
had nuclear-armed ICBMs? 

If either Rafsanjani or Ahmadinejad were ever to fol¬ 
low through on their wild rhetoric against Israel with a 
nuclear strike—and this is certainly a possibility unpre¬ 


vented by either man’s ethics—then the path now 
deemed reckless might seem, even to the dovish Euro¬ 
peans, in retrospect like a morally compelling course. 

Deterrence theory may well work against the clerical 
regime, but it ought to be admitted that we have never 
before confronted a regime where anti-Americanism, vio¬ 
lence, terrorism, and God’s writ have been so intermar¬ 
ried. The Soviets in their hatreds were positively ecu¬ 
menical. What we are dealing with in the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic’s ruling revolutionary elite is a politer, more refined, 
more cautious, vastly more mendacious version of bin 
Ladenism. It is best that such men not have nukes, and 
that we do everything in our power, including preventive 
military strikes, to stop this from happening. 

The opponents of military strikes against the mul¬ 
lahs’ weapons facilities say there are no guarantees that 
we can permanently destroy their weapons production. 
This is true. We can’t guarantee the results. But what we 
can do is demonstrate, to the mullahs and to others else¬ 
where, that even with these uncertainties, in a post-9/11 
world the United States has red lines that will compel it 
to act. And one nonnegotiable red line is that we will not 
sit idly and watch a virulently anti-American terrorist¬ 
supporting rogue state obtain nukes. We will not be 
intimidated by threats of terrorism, oil-price spikes, or 
hostile world opinion. If the ruling clerical elite wants a 
head-on collision with a determined superpower, then 
that’s their choice. 

No matter what happens, it is long overdue for the 
Bush administration to get serious about building clan¬ 
destine mechanisms to support Iranians who want to 
change their regime. This will take time and be brutally 
difficult. And overt democracy support to Iranians— 
which is the Bush administration’s current game plan— 
isn’t likely to draw many recruits. Most Iranians proba¬ 
bly know that this approach is a one-way invitation to 
Evin prison, which isn’t the most effective place for 
expressing dissent. However we go about assisting the 
opposition, the prospects for removing the regime before 
it acquires nuclear weapons are slim. 

So we will all have to wait for President Bush to 
decide whether nuclear weapons in the hands of 
Khamenei, Rafsanjani, Ahmadinejad, and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards Corps are something we can live with. 
Given the Islamic Republic’s dark history, the burden of 
proof ought to be on those who favor accommodating a 
nuclear Iran. Those who are unwilling to accommodate 
it, however, need to be honest and admit that diplomacy 
and sanctions and covert operations probably won’t suc¬ 
ceed, and that we may have to fight a war—perhaps 
sooner rather than later—to stop such evil men from 
obtaining the worst weapons we know. ♦ 
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Adventures in 
the Gossip Trade 

What I learned working for Louella Parsons 
and other master practitioners 


By Richard W Carlson 

“We’re tike the Mafia. ” 

—-Jared Paul Stern 

I do n’t know Jared Paul Stern, the New York Post 
gossip writer accused of blackmailing a billion¬ 
aire, but over the years I’ve learned a little about 
the gamier side of gossip-columning. Stern’s self¬ 
dealing, unsubtle as it was, is no big surprise. 
When I was 21 years old, and new to Los Angeles, I 
worked for Louella Parsons, creator of the first movie 
gossip column and one of the most powerful and influ¬ 
ential of William Randolph Hearst’s syndicated writers. 
At its peak, her column was carried by more than 1,000 
newspapers. She was heard by millions of Americans on 
her weekly radio show, “Hollywood Hotel.” She had 
serious chops in the world of gossip. 

Aside from Miss Parsons’ office in her home on 
Maple Drive in Beverly Hills, where I labored on Mon¬ 
days and Tuesdays, I worked two mornings a week for 
an arm of United Press International called the “UPI 
Foreign Film Bureau” located in the Times Mirror 
building in downtown Los Angeles. (My third job was 
about 20 feet down the hall, in the L.A. Times newsroom 
where, from 3 to 11 P.M. five days a week, I was a copy- 
boy for the Times ’s night city editor, Glen Binford. I had 
ravenous appetites at the time, and becoming a full-time 
reporter was one of them.) 

At the UPI office, three writers, a part-time assistant 
(me), and our boss, a one-armed Latvian emigre named 
Henry Gris, produced 20 or more gossipy stories a week 
about Hollywood and movie stars: the Brads and 
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Angelinas of the day, folks like Kirk Douglas, Steve 
McQueen, Tuesday Weld, Doris Day, Natalie Wood, and 
Frank Sinatra. 

Our copy made up all or most of half a hundred fan 
magazines in Asia, Europe, and Latin America, first 
translated in New York into a couple of dozen languages 
before it was wired or mailed out. Henry had a name for 
our work: He called them “coulda’ been stories,” mean¬ 
ing, as he explained to me on my first day, they could 
have been true even if they weren’t. The fact that they 
were to be printed abroad, often in foreign languages, 
meant we could get away with considerable deceit in 
their preparation. The world was a big place. UPI 
wouldn’t mind. 

Henry said all this while explaining that I would do 
a couple of interviews a week with top stars. But I 
wouldn’t actually need to talk to them in person. “That 
would be a waste of time,” he said. “We write about 
them from clips,” meaning stories and items cut from 
other publications and kept in voluminous files stacked 
against the walls of our large, one-room office. “We call 
movie stars on the phone only if absolutely necessary.” 
For a fee, an outfit called Celebrity Service supplied 
home numbers and addresses of actors, but Henry was 
adamant about keeping costs down and using them 
sparingly. 

“We make our stories colorful, we make them enter¬ 
taining, we spray them with adverbs and adjectives until 
they are soaked, and most important, since they are not 
true but very well could be true, we keep them free from 
libel,” said Henry, who could type faster with one hand 
while he talked than anyone in the room. He empha¬ 
sized points by flapping the end of his missing wing 
inside the short-sleeve white Dacron shirt he wore every 
day. 

As a group we cobbled together two full gossip 
columns weekly. A few items came from Henry, who 
was chummy with many stars, like Audrey Hepburn, I 
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was impressed to learn. But mostly it was stuff we 
cribbed and rewrote from columns by Army Archerd of 
Daily Variety , Cholly Knickerbocker, Dorothy Kil- 
gallen, Earl Wilson (“Midnight Earl, the Broadway 
Columnist”) and Walter Winchell in New York, “Suzy” 
(then called Suzy Knickerbocker), Florabelle Muir, 
Hedda Hopper, Harrison Carroll, Jimmy Fidler, Sheila 
Graham, and my other employer, Miss Parsons—“glob¬ 
al cross-pollination,” Henry called it, as we rejiggered 
the work of others and sent it on to magazines in Stock¬ 
holm and Tokyo. Henry did once make the point that 
“all columnists steal from each other, or at least from 
somebody.” 

The five of us signed our bylines to a couple of pieces 
a week, but we produced so much we also employed a 
list of 20 pseudonyms. One was that of a writer who had 
died in a car wreck years before. (“Terry lives in the 
minds of fans in Oslo and Jakarta,” said Henry.) Our 
stories were often written to promote new movies, a 
form of pimping still in style—just read Time and 
Newsweek or Star and People —and the magazines 
required a lot of “art,” that is, still pictures to accompa¬ 
ny them. Henry had a personal relationship with every 
movie studio publicity chief and press agent in town, 
which is how he really made his dough. 

Every week I drove out on my motorcycle to Colum¬ 
bia Pictures in Hollywood, 20th Century Fox in Beverly 
Hills, or to Paramount, Desilu Productions, or Warner 
Bros, and picked up packages of glossy black-and-white 
photos and color transparencies and stacks of press 
releases we could rewrite. 

The photos came from the studios for free but Henry 
sold them to the foreign magazines. I don’t recall what 
he got for the black-and-whites, I think around $10 
each, but I remember him saying the color transparen¬ 
cies were worth $50. They were generally used as a cover 
photo to accompany the lead story, as the mags were too 
cheap to run more than one color shot per issue. 

Small potatoes, those hundreds of photographs every 
month, that is until you figure that Henry was servicing 
60 or more magazines. He claimed he split the proceeds 
with UPI. I don’t know if that was true. I know I was 
paid $25 a day, and I was happy to get it. 

Henry Gris was no fringe player in Hollywood gos¬ 
sip journalism. He was the president of the Foreign 
Press Association, awarder of the Golden Globe. (Henry 
was of sufficient prominence that for a time the award 
was named for him. It was called the “Henrietta.”) 

Henry is now dead. The three writers I worked with, 
all of them then in their mid-twenties, went on to suc¬ 
cess. One became famous as the executive producer of 
one of the network morning shows, another is a well- 


reviewed book author on show business subjects, and 
the third, a Brit, runs a large PR firm in London. 

C orruption, by present-day standards, took a dif¬ 
ferent form at Louella Parsons’ house. But Jared 
Stern’s refrain about gossip writers operating 
like the Mafia is timeless and true. You are nice to your 
friends and you screw your enemies, which is, after all, 
life in the chicken yard. 

Not surprisingly—perhaps like Stern or his “Page 
Six” boss Richard Johnson—some people in the public 
eye didn’t care for Miss Parsons. They didn’t like her 
one whit; they resented her power and the arrogance 
that travels with it. But to her face few ever had the guts 
to let her know about it. Marlon Brando was an excep¬ 
tion. Choosing words whose irony he may have later 
regretted, he publicly called her “The Fat One.” 

Well, Miss Parsons was nice to the people who 
worked for her, and it is not surprising that she was 
plump because she ate well, often, and for free. I had 
dinner with Miss Parsons and her boyfriend, songwriter 
Jimmy McHugh (“I Can’t Give You Anything but 
Love,” “On the Sunny Side of the Street”), more than 20 
times that year, sometimes sitting at the bar at her home 
at 619 Maple Drive but more often at very expensive 
places like the Coconut Grove in the Ambassador Hotel, 
or Ciro’s or Scandia on Sunset Strip; at Chasen’s or the 
Brown Derby at Hollywood and Vine, or the Crescendo, 
also in Hollywood; at Trader Vic’s or at the Luau in 
Beverly Hills, where Cheryl Crane, Lana Turner’s 18- 
year-old daughter, newly released from custody for the 
murder of her mother’s lover, mobster Johnny Stom- 
panato, was the hostess. And though it is possible that a 
bill was sometimes put on a house-charge, I never saw a 
bill presented, so it is doubtful. 

The occasions I had dinner with Miss Parsons at her 
house were always on Monday or Tuesday nights when 
the cook Lucille and the butler Collins were off. Miss 
Parsons would call the Brown Derby’s owner Bob Cobb 
and order from the Derby menu she kept behind her 
bar. She invariably started with Cobb salads, usually 
picked the lamb chops or the braised lamb shanks and 
mashed potatoes, and ended with Sanka and grapefruit 
cake with cream cheese frosting. She had a Brown Der¬ 
by wine list as well and would order a couple of bottles 
to suit the meal. Within the hour, two waiters would 
show up at the side-door with a ramp and roll in a large 
heated dinner cart. Sometimes the waiters were accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Cobb, who would help serve, usually by 
chopping the salad. 

Louella Parsons was an indefatigable plugger of the 
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Brown Derby and did as much as anyone to make it 
world famous—and to help Mr. Cobb become rich. (It 
was at Miss Parsons’ bar in 1963 that I ate my first Cobb 
salad and I have been chopping crisp iceberg lettuce for 
salads in the same way ever since I watched Mr. Cobb do 
it—lettuce, scallions, tomatoes, avocados, bacon, and 
breast of turkey, all chopped into small pieces and tossed 
with oil and vinegar, black pepper, and crumbled blue 
cheese.) 

Dave Chasen, sometimes with his wife Maude, also 
brought meals to Miss Parsons’ house from their restau¬ 
rant on Beverly Boulevard. Chasen’s was then the most 
popular—and the fanciest—rib and chili joint in Los 
Angeles. It was also one of the most publicized. Miss 
Parsons mentioned it in her column about once a week, 
sometimes more than once. 

Like Mr. Cobb, the Chasens were a good source of 
benign items for the daily column—of the “who-was- 
seen-with-whom” variety. I often sat scribbling notes at 
Miss Parsons’ bar as Mr. Chasen rattled off his gossip 
pickings from a sheet in his pocket and Miss Parsons 
enthusiastically ladled guacamole, crumbled cheese, and 
raw chopped onions into a bowl of Mr. Chasen’s pinto 
bean chili. She would end this ritual by crushing a 
handful of water crackers into powder and tiny bits, 
which she would drop on top, guaranteeing herself a 
faint powder mustache as soon as the first spoon of chili 
left her lips. No wonder she was pudgy. 

Miss Parsons was famous for the presents she 
received from stars, press agents, and studios. One story 
that circulated for years was that her car had once been 
stolen, packed with birthday or Christmas presents from 
producers and studios. Miss Parsons then supposedly 
telephoned all the gift-givers and asked each of them to 
replace their gift. 

“Do you know why that story is false?” she once 
asked the office staff after it had been printed again in 
an article about her. “Because anyone who knows me 
knows that the studios deliver my presents. It is ridicu¬ 
lous to say that I picked them up myself. I would never 
do that.” 

And that was true. But she got them in huge volume, 
for sure. Later that summer, I was hired by UPI as a 
general assignment news reporter at their bureau in San 
Francisco and gave my notice to Henry Gris and Louel- 
la Parsons. Miss Parsons’ birthday was on August 10, 
and that was my last day at North Maple Drive before I 
moved north to my new job. 

I spent it in the living room opening and then cata¬ 
loging over one hundred birthday gifts from movie 
makers and stars, many of them valuable: a painting 
from Orry Kelly, the Oscar-winning costume designer; a 


sterling silver ice bucket engraved with LOP (Louella 
Oettinger Parsons) from Frank Sinatra; an antique quilt 
from Ray Stark, producer of Funny Girl; a case of cham¬ 
pagne from Charles Lederer, screenwriter of Mutiny on 
the Bounty (and nephew of Miss Parsons’ close friend 
Marion Davies, W.R. Hearst’s girlfriend); hand-painted 
high-ball glasses from Burt Lancaster; three bottles of 
Aquavit, the powerful Scandinavian booze, from Ros¬ 
alind Russell Brisson and her husband Freddie, a 
Broadway producer who was then president of Colum¬ 
bia Pictures. It was Mrs. Brisson who had first recom¬ 
mended me for the job with Miss Parsons, and in whose 
nearby guesthouse I sometimes lived. 

I wrote out a list of them all for Miss Parsons’ review 
later, and for her files, surely for thank-you notes, but 
perhaps also just to keep score. 

Jimmy McHugh came over for a birthday party in 
the late afternoon. We sat among the wrappings with 
Miss Parsons as he played the piano and sang a song he 
had written for her when he was at MGM. It was called 
“Louella.” It was pretty sappy (“Louella, Louella can I 
be your fella”), but it was a nice moment anyway. 

In spite of the persistence of that story about Miss 
Parsons picking up gifts herself, I can attest that every 
one of the presents that day had been delivered by mes¬ 
sengers, studio press agents, and even a few stars. Chuck 
Connors, The Rifleman , was one of them. 

The most flamboyant of the gifts was a three-foot- 
long Conestoga wagon filled with silver dollars. It had 
been carried into the house by Elvis Presley, his manag¬ 
er Colonel Tom Parker, and a couple of Elvis’s cousins. I 
opened the door and let them in myself. 

B itter rivalry is the other constant of the gossip 
trade. The nasty circulation war between the 
New York Post and the New York Daily News, 
which figures prominently in the takedown of Jared 
Paul Stern at the Post’s “Page Six,” is pretty darned 
heartening to this newspaperman. Okay, it is not as 
direct as clubbing rival newsboys on city street corners 
or torching newspaper trucks—as used to happen—but 
it is an upbeat indicator that all is not completely dead 
in below-the-belt newspaper competition. Could we 
really bear all papers reading like the New York Times ? 

Let me tell you about a real war between two gossip 
columnists. Jimmie Tarantino was the editor and pub¬ 
lisher of a scandal sheet in L.A. not unlike Radar, the 
gossipy magazine for which Jared Paul Stern also 
worked before it folded last year. Jimmie’s rag was called 
Hollywood Nite Life, and it was critical of people Jimmie 
didn’t like in the movie business. “Critical” may not be 
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the right word. Here is an example of what I mean. 
Louella Parsons was sometimes known as “Miss P” at 
the studios and to people who worked for her. Whenever 
Nile Life mentioned her, they spelled it “Miss Pee”—and 
then referenced a story claiming she had wet her pants 
while bombed at a Hearst social function. 

But it wasn’t Miss Parsons who snapped back at 
Tarantino; it was a popular and talented Hearst gossip 
columnist in San Francisco named Freddie Francisco. 
Francisco had been a screenwriter in Los Angeles and 
was a friend of Louis B. Mayer, the studio chief whom 
Tarantino also regularly savaged. Francisco had been 
personally hired for his column by Hearst, and Hearst 
liked Miss Parsons. Freddie lived the grand life in San 
Francisco, operating from a fancy apartment at 850 Pow¬ 
ell Street on the top of Nob Hill, where his live-in butler 
greeted his many guests. 

Then Freddie began sniping at Jimmie in his syndi¬ 
cated column. He called Jimmie a “blowhard,” he said he 
was nasty, he said he was “gimlet-eyed,” and he described 
Hollywood Nite Life as both sleazy and vindictive. 

He had the vindictive part right. Tarantino came 
back at him with a poleaxe, laying-out Freddie Francis¬ 
co as a man with a colorful, life-long criminal record in 
a “special issue” of Hollywood Nite Life. Freddie, the 
Hearst star—Jimmie called him “W.R. Hearst’s pet”— 
turned out to have been still on parole from a federal 
prison in Atlanta. He had been a stick-up man, embez¬ 
zler, bad-check artist, prison escapee, and jewel thief 
under a dozen aliases. 

Freddie had been arrested for bad checks in Tucson 
as M.H. Carlton; in Omaha for forgery as Michael 
O’Connor; in Chicago and New York, both for robbery, 
as Robert Preston. He had been arrested in San Diego 
for bad checks as Robert Lennon; in San Rafael as 
Robert Kendrick Lee for more bad checks and auto 
theft; and arrested as Nils Larsen in Sacramento for 
burglary and grand theft. 

Nite Life said Freddie had served time in Elmira 
prison, in Sing Sing, in the federal prison in McNeil 
Island, Washington, from which he had escaped, and 
jails in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Shanghai, China. He 
had been arrested for attempted murder for shooting a 
fellow in New Orleans, and he was suspected of owning 
brothels. 

“Does William Randolph Hearst Know About This 
Multi-Count Criminal?” read one of the many banners 
in Nile Life. 

If that weren’t loaded on high enough, Jimmie also 
accused Freddie of using his column to extort a well- 
known San Francisco gambler and whorehouse owner 
named “Bones” Remer by threatening him with further 


exposure unless he paid off. (Freddie had been beating 
up on Bones regularly in his column.) To make sure the 
blade cut deep enough, Jimmie Tarantino shipped 10,000 
copies of Hollywood Nite Life with its attack on Freddie to 
San Francisco for free distribution in saloons and stores. 

W.R Hearst, who liked Freddie, held on for a week and 
then fired him. Freddie packed up, left town, and disap¬ 
peared into California’s maw. A few years later, Jimmie 
Tarantino was himself caught in an extortion sting. He was 
using a new gossip magazine for shakedowns. He was sent 
to San Quentin. 

In 1965, Freddie Francisco, fresh from another prison 
stretch, moved quietly back to San Francisco. He was 
rehired at the Examiner by one of W.R. Hearst’s five sons, 
Randy (Patty Hearst’s father), who was then publisher. He 
began to work city-side writing about crime under the 
name of “Bob Patterson.” 

I was a young reporter then and I came to know Bob 
well. (His real name was Robert Lawson Preston; in all his 
arrests in all those years, he had only used that name once.) 
I was introduced to him by my friend Tom Fitzpatrick, 
head of the San Francisco Police Intelligence Unit, who 
explained the background of the Freddie/Jimmie feud to 
me in great detail. 

We met Bob Patterson at the bar of a tough Tenderloin 
saloon called “The Square Chair.” Fitzpatrick, who once 
headed the “Red Squad” when police departments had such 
outfits—he’d been a detective since 1935—said about Bob 
as we walked through the door, “You’re going to like this 
guy. He was the best informant I ever had.” 

Bob wrote colorful and entertaining stories for the 
Examiner and the Hearst papers. Few San Franciscans knew 
that he had been the famous Freddie Francisco, or anything 
else about his background. In 1972, after Nixon and 
Kissinger went to China, that changed. 

Bob Patterson had spent time in China years before 
Mao seized power. He convinced the Hearst editors to send 
him back. (He didn’t tell them he had been arrested and 
jailed for embezzlement in Shanghai in 1936.) His five-part 
series of life “behind the bamboo curtain” of the PRC ran 
in all the Hearst papers in the summer of 1972. Like Bob, it 
was colorful and it was detailed. It was a hit. 

Soon, the San Francisco Chronicle, the morning rival to 
the afternoon Examiner, accused Bob of creating the entire 
series from his remarkable imagination while holed up 
somewhere in a stateside hotel room. They offered consid¬ 
erable proof he had never been in China at all. Bob coun¬ 
tered that he had avoided regular port entry and had 
sneaked in from Macao. 

The front-page attack by reporter Paul Avery got Bob 
fired again. He was over 65. It was the end of a remarkable 
career. It was a classic “coulda’ been” story. ♦ 
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Embryonic America 

How democracy was nourished in the young Republic By James M. Banner Jr. 


S ome books are all attitude; 
others all balance, sobriety, 
and calm. This one is of the 
latter kind, which may come 
as a surprise to those who have known 
the author through his earlier work, 
especially his 1984 Chants Democratic , 
a superb, edgy study of the creation of 
New York City’s working class before 
1850. There, Sean Wilentz put himself 
on the side of the workies, and of 
much of the striving social history of 
the time, of which he proved a master. 
That book was part of a body of schol¬ 
arship seeking to understand the his¬ 
tory of the kind of people—the women 
and African Americans, as well as the 
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laboring men, who deviated from the 
white, male, middle-class norm—so 
often overlooked in the traditional 
histories of the United States. 

The Rise of American 
Democracy 

JJferson to Liticoln 
by Sean Wilentz 
Norton, 992 pp., $35 


The makings of Wilentz’s new 
work could have been detected in 
that first one. It was fully attentive to 
detail while reaching for a compre¬ 
hensive perspective, and it revealed 
an empathetic understanding of its 
diverse human subjects. It was also 
attuned to politics, policies, and 


institutions—some of the attributes 
often missing from social history. 
Here, in a major book that builds out 
from his earlier work, Wilentz 
reveals the rest of himself. Less 
actively engaged in his material, he 
gives us a work that’s grander and 
even more masterful. 

The most remarkable characteristic 
of The Rise of American Democracy is its 
unblinking focus on the nation’s polit¬ 
ical life and institutions between 1789 
and the Civil War. It’s likely that most 
readers won’t find that remarkable at 
all. They’ll assume that politics and 
political institutions should be at the 
center of the “master narrative” (as it’s 
now called) of any national history. 
How, after all, can one write the histo¬ 
ry of democracy’s emergence from the 
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elite, deferential society of the Revolu¬ 
tionary era, except in political terms? 

In fact, there are other ways, other 
emphases—so many, in fact, that during 
the past 40 years, when social and cul¬ 
tural history were making their great, 
historiography-shaking advances in 
American letters, political historians 
often felt that they were carrying on a 
rearguard campaign against the disap¬ 
pearance of their subject. Of course, that 
subject never disappeared, and was 
unlikely to do so. If it had, Wilentz 
couldn’t have written this book—or at 
least couldn’t have written it the way he 
has done, as he in effect acknowledges 
in his exhaustive citations to others’ 
work and occasional, but unobtrusive, 
issue-taking with some fellow histori¬ 
ans. A political history that appropriates 
social history where needed. The Rise of 
American Democracy should be seen as a 
purposeful demonstration that a grand 
history of politics can still bear the 
weight of authoritative interpretation. 

The work is a summation of cur¬ 
rent understanding of the political 
history of the first 75 years of the 
republic, and it’s hard to conceive of a 
better summary for our times, if taken 
on its own terms. 

Wilentz insists on the centrality to 
the national narrative of the growth of 
popular government in the United 
States—that is, of the emergence from 
elite rule of participatory politics— 
starting in the earliest days of the 
republic. “The mysterious rise of 
American democracy,” he writes, “was 
an extraordinary part of the most pro¬ 
found political transformation in 
modern history: the triumph of popu¬ 
lar government—and of the proposi¬ 
tion—if not fully the reality—that 
sovereignty rightly belongs to the 
mass of ordinary and equal citizens.” 

How that triumph—or at least the 
triumph of white, male democracy— 
came about by 1865 is the burden of 
800 pages of text, pages that occasion¬ 
ally weary the reader by their detail 
but never by the scale or nature of 
their subject. And it’s a sobering tale, 
not so much for the outcome (which, 
while limited by 1865, was substantial) 
as for the complexity of it all. 

Wilentz is at great pains to ana¬ 


lyze that complexity. The first phase 
of political democracy didn’t leap 
forth, Athena-like, fully formed 
from the Founders’ heads. An exter¬ 
nal authority didn’t impose it, nor 
was it independent of the larger cul¬ 
ture of religion, institution, econo¬ 
my, and intellect. Instead, it was 
built in response to events, contested 
every step of the way, and, as Wilentz 
reminds us, never uniformly envis¬ 
aged or even fully understood by 
most participants. 

Given the diversity of the American 
population, the grievances of those 
(especially women, African Ameri¬ 
cans, and natives) intentionally 
excluded from the franchise and from 
wider participation in American life, 
and the play of events (not all of them 
domestic) between the Revolution and 
Civil War, it’s the author’s supreme 
achievement somehow to control his 
materials. Just the names of the vari¬ 
ous political factions—Tertium Quids, 
Barnburners, Locofocos—that have 
walk-on parts in this drama, after con¬ 
fusing generations of students, are 
threats enough to any reader’s atten¬ 
tiveness. But Wilentz never lets their 
necessary coverage get in the way of 
the larger tale. 

So what is the principal theme? All 
readers will find in a tale as tangled as 
this what disposition and interest lead 
to. But one of Wilentz’s indisputably 
signal achievements is to keep firmly 
in view two sets of contesting ideas of 
democracy that existed throughout 
the pre-Civil War era. Both were in 
evidence before 1787. Both established 
themselves firmly as enduring features 
of American politics after that. Both 
were fateful. 

One set of opposing ideas centered 
on the tension between rural farmers 
and artisans on the one hand, and 
urban workingmen on the other, over 
the market economy: The value, sup¬ 
ply, and control of money, the form 
and extent of taxation, the nature of 
trade and commerce, and the sale, set¬ 
tlement, and ownership of land. It 
played itself out in alternating 
demands by rural and urban working 
people for influence over the politics 
of these issues—demands that had, 


first, to be satisfied by their gaining 
the franchise and then by their begin¬ 
ning to elect to public office men who 
were not of the old gentry. 

While it’s not possible fully to pull 
this contest apart from the other one, 
it was central to the epic battles 
between political parties. It was also 
responsible for the political emergence 
in the 1820s of the hero of New 
Orleans, Andrew Jackson. Unlike 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, whose enduring political visions 
open and close the volume, Jackson is 
the figure who bestrides the book, just 
as he did its great predecessor, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr.’s The Age of Jackson 
(1945), whose propulsive energy is one 
of the very few qualities that Wilentz’s 
book lacks in like measure. 

Unlike some recent historians and 
biographers, Wilentz has a kind of 
grudging respect for Jackson, and can 
retain his interpretive balance even 
when writing of the Tennesseean’s 
destructive and controversial Indian- 
removal policies. If one closes the book 
without sharing the author’s modest 
weakness for this president, there’s no 
denying either the difficult choices that 
Jackson’s two administrations faced, 
and the consequences of those deci¬ 
sions, or the undeniable fact (as 
Wilentz writes) that the Jacksonians 
“created the first mass democratic 
national political party in modern 
history.” 

Many of Jackson’s acts, such as his 
attack on the Second Bank of the 
United States, were localistic, pig¬ 
headed, and ideological. Others, like 
his response to the South Carolina 
Nullifiers in 1832-33, were shrewd and 
coldly nationalistic. Yet it’s hard to 
imagine the triumph of popular gov¬ 
ernment without Jackson and his fol¬ 
lowers. Jackson’s vision, his grudges, 
and his combination of stout localism 
and unswerving nationalism faced in 
two directions. They emerged from 
Jefferson’s often-mystic agrarianism 
and continentalism and led inexorably 
to Lincoln’s determined unionism. 
Wilentz is right to place Jackson at the 
center of this work. 

The other contested set of ideas 
concerned the status of labor itself, 
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especially white laboring people’s 
mastery over African Americans, both 
slave and free. As the 19th century 
wore on, this tension manifested 
itself sectionally. The South became 
the terrain of a kind of herrenvolk 
democracy, in which one race, all of 
whose participants mistakenly 
believed themselves to be engaged as 
free agents in politics and society, 
ruled over another, in this case for 
the purpose of exploiting that race’s 
physical labor. Plantation owners 
psychologically empowered small 
white farmers to make common 
cause with them over black slave 
labor; southern political democracy 
constructed itself in racial terms. 

In the North, scarcely less racist in 
its attitudes, a greatly lower propor¬ 
tion of blacks led early to gradual 
emancipation, and thus greatly weak¬ 
ened the identification of work with 
race. As a result, an ideology of honor¬ 
able, free labor helped fuel attacks on 
entrenched political and other privi¬ 
lege, and effectively led (by the time of 
the Civil War) not only to white man¬ 
hood suffrage but also to the growing 
conviction that the spread of the slave 
system had to halt and make way for 
white, laboring voters. 

Only the War for the Union could 
decide which form of democracy 
would prevail, and the North’s did. 
Wilentz concludes with a riveting 
photograph of a postwar Virginia jury 
of 12 men, seven of whom are black. 
The shared responsibility for demo¬ 
cratic society by members of both 
races, like those dozen jurymen, was 
the promise of political democracy 
wrested from the South by war. But it 
was a promise soon aborted and not 
fully realized until our own time. 

These themes by no means make 
up the entire structure of the book, 
nor do they exhaust its virtues, of 
which there are many. Every history 
like this must take up certain basic 
topics. Wilentz’s coverage of most is 
superb, his pages on the Democratic- 
Republican Societies of the 1790s, and 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, for 
instance, being particularly penetrat¬ 
ing models of their kind. A single page 
on John Brown is beyond compare. 


Wilentz rarely takes his eyes off the 
states, where so much of the day’s 
political action was located—and 
where readers may sometimes tire. He 
joins a line of recent interpretation 
that holds higher the presidential 
achievements of James Madison than 
earlier historians did. He fails to give 
enough credit to the Federalists and 
Whigs, the conservative political 
forces of their days, for their contribu¬ 
tions to the emergence of democracy. 
And—signs of his old self—he occa¬ 
sionally falls into the trap of seeing 
workers allied with the Jacksonians as 
rational, and those voting for the 
Whigs as elite-led and passive. But 
these are small faults in such a massive 
work. 

For all the book’s achievements, it 
would be a mistake to think that 
Wilentz’s presentation of the slow 
emergence of white manhood democ¬ 
racy by the time of the Civil War is the 
history of “the rise of democracy” in 
all its many possible forms. It’s the 
history of the rise of political democ¬ 
racy. But what of social and cultural 
democracy? Here, a fuller, parallel his¬ 
tory could have been interleaved to 
good effect. Yes, the book would have 
been even thicker and heavier. But it 
would have had more about voluntary 
associations, about reform societies 
and religion, about the emergence to 
positions of great moral authority and 
effective administrative capacity of 
thousands of women, about the great 
democratic literary renaissance typi¬ 
fied by the works of Herman Melville, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, and, 
especially, Walt Whitman. 

To limit the story principally to 
political issues, movements, develop¬ 
ments, and institutions makes it possi¬ 
ble for Wilentz to prove his point 
about the robust life that remains in 
history told from a political perspec¬ 
tive. But it also truncates the story and 
prevents it from becoming the even 
grander-scope saga that it might have 
been. 

Nevertheless, the narrative Wilentz 
offers of the extension of political 
democracy is unsurpassed as the 
American nation’s—indeed, any 


nation’s—central narrative. For the 
United States, only one other such 
narrative is available to rival it: The 
stitching together of a nation from all 
the people on the face of the earth, the 
emergence of political, social, and cul¬ 
tural democracy for all Americans 
from the welter of humans and tradi¬ 
tions that have composed the nation 
from its birth. That’s a different tale 
from the one Wilentz chooses to con¬ 
vey; he cannot be criticized for the 
choice he has made. But a reader 
should bear in mind that there does 
remain the option of telling the story 
otherwise. 

Yet do either of these narratives 
serve the search for what historians 
used to call a usable past? Surely none 
would dispute that, in our fractured 
world, both story lines can offer bea¬ 
cons of hope and guidance to those 
attempting to create democracy and 
comity out of the wreckage of tyranny 
and tribalism. 

There does, however, remain one 
other grand way of telling the Ameri¬ 
can story, one rarely ventured, even 
though we ourselves need to under¬ 
stand it. After all, other people—the 
British, Canadians, Australians, 
French, even the Germans—can teach 
the world about democracy and mar¬ 
ket economies. Some others can set 
examples of how to build multiethnic 
and multiracial societies. But what of 
the history of an open society, a society 
in which all that is not harmful to oth¬ 
ers is tolerated and permitted? Ameri¬ 
cans probably do about as good a job 
of managing an open society as can be 
conceived, despite our bitter battles, 
our stumbles, and sometimes our out¬ 
right failures. Yet, alongside the num¬ 
ber of histories of democracy, and of 
the peopling of the United States, one 
is hard-pressed to find a single history 
of the nation told as the history of the 
emergence of an open society from a 
closed one. 

Until we have such a history, this 
will stand as the best available account 
of the growth of political democracy in 
the United States in the first three- 
quarters of a century of government 
under the Constitution. It is difficult 
to imagine a better one. ♦ 
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Owzat, you say? 

Or, How a cockney might misunderstand a Staten 
Islander, by Edward Short 


C hristopher Davies covers 
well-trodden territory here. 
In an age of cheap air travel 
and ubiquitous American 
and British television and film, it is 
unlikely that readers will need to be 
told that what the British call a jumper 
Americans call a sweater or that Ameri¬ 
can cookies are British 
biscuits or that the 
British railway is the 
American railroad. 

Nevertheless, Dav¬ 
ies does cover differ¬ 
ences between the two 
that are not so obvious. 

In both countries, for 
example, a dumbwaiter—dumb waiter in 
Britain—is a device for transporting 
food between floors, but on British 
dining tables a dumb waiter can also 
mean a revolving food server, which in 
America is known as a Lazy Susan. (It 
is interesting to note that Dim Sum 
restaurants in New York’s Chinatown 
also refer to these food servers as dumb 
waiters .) Could the expression have 
been introduced to the Chinese by the 
Irish diplomat Lord Macartney, the 
first ambassador to the court of Peking 
in 1792-94? Possibly. The Oxford Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary states that dumb waiter , 
in the sense of “an upright pole with 
revolving trays or shelves for holding 
dishes, cruets, etc.,” entered the lan¬ 
guage in 1755. 

Although born and raised in Eng¬ 
land and now a resident of Florida, 
Davies appears to have acquired his 
interest in amateur philology while liv¬ 
ing in New Zealand, which produced 
two of the greatest lexicographers: Eric 
Partridge, whose Dictionary of Slang 


Edward Short is at work on a study of John 
Henry Newman and his contemporaries. 


and Unconventional English still holds 
the field, and Robert Burchfield, chief 
editor of the OED, who made a point 
of making room in the mammoth 20- 
volume second edition for words in 
Maori, the Oceanic language spoken 
by the indigenous people of New 
Zealand. 

The brief section 
Davies includes cover¬ 
ing New Zealand, 
Canadian, Australian, 
and South African Eng¬ 
lish shows that, of all 
the varieties of British 
English, ’Stralian or 
Strine remains the 
liveliest. He cites a number of amusing 
examples: bushwacker (country bump¬ 
kin); bludger (parasite); larrikin (hooli¬ 
gan); home and hosed (safely complet¬ 
ed); stickybeak (nosy person); screw 
(prison guard); over the fence (unreason¬ 
able); ear bash (harangue). 

The down-to-earth realism of Aus¬ 
tralian English, its jaunty acknowledg¬ 
ment of the villainy of man, and its 
contempt for the abstract and preten¬ 
tious, might have something to do 
with how Australians differ from pom¬ 
mies (Britishers) in their approach to 
Islamic terrorism. Where the British 
tend to see abstract problems of assimi¬ 
lation, the Australians see only homici¬ 
dal larrikins, who need to be stopped, 
not regarded as fodder for the debates 
of multiculturalists. 

What the reader will not get from 
Davies is any analysis of how British 
and American English have changed 
in recent years. There is no mention of 
the predominance in current Ameri¬ 
can English of like, you know, and / 
mean, those inescapable nonsense 
utterances that have turned the Ameri¬ 
can young, and indeed many of their 


elders, into such inarticulate bores. 
Nor is there any mention of the sea 
change that has occurred in the social 
perceptions governing British English. 
Davies quotes Henry Higgins in My 
Fair Lady (1956)—“An Englishman’s 
way of speaking absolutely classifies 
him”—to suggest that, in Britain, this 
age-old classification still obtains. But 
does it? 

In a brilliant piece called 
“Uncouth Chic” (1998), Theodore 
Dalrymple agrees that “Diction in 
Britain has always been an important 
marker . . . even a determinant, of a 
person’s place in the social hierar¬ 
chy.” In the past, most Britons associ¬ 
ated received English with high intel¬ 
ligence, good education, and a cul¬ 
tured way of life. But now, the very 
people in Britain who would be most 
inclined to use received English, by 
dint of background and upbringing, 
go out of their way to avoid it. They 
don’t want to appear elitist. So where 
once the socially ambitious aped the 
speech of their social superiors, now 
the upper classes ape the speech of 
their inferiors. 

The career of Rex Harrison and the 
theater that succeeded him confirm 
this. Harrison came from a working- 
class background in Lancashire, but by 
the time he was given the nod to play 
Henry Higgins, he had entirely rein¬ 
vented himself as an urbane patrician. 
In this sense, in real life he was very 
much less a Henry Higgins than an 
Eliza Doolittle. Now, no working-class 
British actor would dream of exchang¬ 
ing his working-class for a posh accent: 
It would be professional suicide. Yobs 
are in, like never before, and their Eng¬ 
lish has significantly changed the char¬ 
acter of British English as a whole. 

Davies does not delve into these 
contentious matters. Divided by a Com¬ 
mon Language is a genial guide for 
tourists and makes no claims to be in 
any way prescriptive or critical about 
the American and British English it 
describes. We must go to other sources 
for an understanding of the factors that 
are vitiating both British and Ameri¬ 
can English. The Belgian Elias Canetti 
was on to something when he said that 
“the smashers of language are looking 
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for a new justice among words. It does 
not exist. Words are unequal and 
unjust.” What Ben Jonson jotted down 
in his commonplace book four cen¬ 
turies ago is even more apposite: 
“Wheresoever manners and fashions 
are corrupted, language is. It imitates 
the public riot.” 

Still, even on his own limited 
ground, Davies is shaky. He claims 
that Americans call beggars panhan¬ 
dlers. No self-respecting American 
would use such a grotesque 
euphemism: Only the signs above the 
seats in New York subway cars, put up 
by municipal socialists, call beggars 
panhandlers. Elsewhere, he says that 
Americans call summer time daylight- 
saving time. It is a good thing that Ira 
Gershwin never realized that: “Day¬ 
light-saving time and the livin’ is easy” 
wouldn’t have worked. 

In another entry, he claims that 
what the English call court shoes are 
what the Americans call pumps, or 
dress shoes for ladies. It is true that 
pumps are worn by American ladies, 
but they are casual shoes or flats; 
pumps worn by American men are for¬ 
mal shoes. And Americans do not call 
lollipops suckers', they call them lollipops. 
A sucker in American English is a 
greenhorn, a hayseed, a rube, a chump, a 
patsy, & pigeon. 

Davies is more reliable on British 
English. Considering how well- 
behaved the British tend to be, it is 
odd how many words they have for 
irritable or ill-mannered. In his brief 
lexicon, Davies lists stroppy, shirty, bol¬ 
shy, ratty. (British ratty means snappish 
or touchy. American ratty has the same 
meaning as British tatty: tattered, shab¬ 
by, tawdry.) Madness has also inspired 
a rich variety of words in British Eng¬ 
lish, as barmy, dotty, nutter, batty, and 
crackers attest. 

Davies points out that some of the 
first American words to be adopted by 
the British were lasso, moccasin, out¬ 
landish, and widget. When it came to 
American English, the great Fowler 
was intransigent. He conceded that 
American fall might be superior to 
British autumn, but he urged his 
British readers to take a “very firm 
stand” against placate, transpire, and 


antagonize. “The English and the 
American language are both good 
things,” he declared, “but they are bet¬ 
ter apart than mixed.” Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gra¬ 
ham Greene, EG. Wodehouse, and 
Kingsley Amis thought otherwise. 

In The American Language, H.L. 
Mencken cited among the many 
British words adopted by Americans: 
headmaster, varsity, chapel, housemaster, 
monitor, honors, prefect, preceptor, and 
quad. Apropos the American attitude 
to British English, he argued that the 
influence of the Episcopal church was 
decisive: “It was the center of Loyal- 
ism during the Revolution, and it has 
fostered a passionate and often exces¬ 
sive Anglomania ever since.” This may 
account for the fact that Americans 
still regularly use such English phrases 


M usic can be a pitiless 
addiction. One practices 
for years, puts together a 
band, plays for surly 
drunks, maybe gets knifed, sires a line 
of surly and grasping 
children, develops an 
addiction or two, even¬ 
tually goes broke, goes 
to detox, perhaps goes 
to Jesus—and can’t get 
enough of it. 

Along the way a fine instrument is 
often acquired, which is shown off like 
a trophy wife. In the best cases an 
instrument is commissioned from a 
renowned artisan and squired around 
like Elizabeth Taylor—before the rot 
sets in. And if you’re an acoustic guitar 
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as not my cup of tea, in your neck of the 
woods, it cost a pretty penny, and penny 
wise, pound foolish. What neither 
Mencken nor Davies touches on is the 
profound influence that Shakespeare 
had on American English. 

In his preface to his Dictionary of the 
English Language (1755), which last 
year celebrated its 250th anniversary, 
Samuel Johnson observed that, “Every 
other author may aspire to praise; the 
lexicographer can only hope to escape 
reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been granted to very 
few.” If this is true of lexicographers, 
whom Johnson famously defined as 
“harmless drudges,” it is doubly so of 
amateur philologists. 

Still, Davies deserves some praise for 
pointing out that the Cockney Rhyming 
slang for legs is bacon and eggs. ♦ 


player, it doesn’t get much better than 
having Wayne Henderson, of Rugby, 
Virginia, craft you one of his signature 
models. That’s akin to having Bill 
Gates whip you up a personalized com¬ 
puter program, or hav¬ 
ing Fidel Castro roll 
you a box of cigars. 

Interestingly 
enough, Henderson 
does not worship his 
customers nearly as 
much as they worship him, as we learn 
in this somewhat worshipful book by 
Allen St. John, a Wall Street Journal 
columnist with a guitar addiction of 
his own. Henderson seems to know 
something the high and mighty of 
rock and pop music tend to overlook: 
Rumors of musical genius are greatly 
exaggerated. That goes for Eric Clap¬ 
ton, the patron saint of rock guitarists, 
air and otherwise. 

To understand the degree to which 
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Clapton is worshipped, one need look 
no further than an early anecdote in 
which Clapton first encounters a Hen¬ 
derson guitar. The place was a New 
York recording studio, circa 1994. He 
was astounded by its tone and liked its 
flat fingerboard. When asked by its 
owner, a recording engineer, if he’d 
like one of his own, Clapton responded 
enthusiastically. 

A few days later an unidentified 
man walked into the studio and asked 
to buy the guitar; he had heard that 
Clapton had played it and wanted to 
present it to his daughter, who adored 
the British legend. The guitar was not 
for sale, he was told. 

“Yes, it is,” said the visitor, who 
wrote out a check for $100,000, waved it 
under the owner’s nose, then stood back 
to allow the money to work its magic. 
The visitor soon exited, guitar in hand. 
We assume it hasn’t been played since. 


By contrast, Henderson, a some¬ 
what impish man of around 60 years, is 
not the worshipful type, apparently at 
any level. He calls himself a “buzzard 
Baptist,” meaning his church atten¬ 
dance is mostly restricted to attending 
funerals. Guitars, he explains, do not 
come into being as a result of a mysti¬ 
cal process: “You just get a pile of real¬ 
ly nice wood and a sharp whittling 
knife. Then you just carve away every¬ 
thing that isn’t a guitar.” 

He has a similar view of many of the 
people who play them, including Clap¬ 
ton, whose more devoted fans, Mr. St. 
John reminds us, hold that “Clapton Is 
God!” Henderson knows better. He’s 
an accomplished guitarist who plays 
gigs at Carnegie Hall, among other 
places. And he also seems to have the 
country boy’s view that lots of people 
can benefit by being taken down a few 
notches. 


That viewpoint was in full flower 
during a telephone conversation with 
Clapton, retold by St. John, in which 
Clapton expressed concern about even¬ 
tually coming to Rugby, population 7, 
to pick up the instrument Henderson 
was making for him. Henderson 
assured the great man that his presence 
would cause no problem. 

“Aw, heck, I didn’t even know who 
you were till last year,” Henderson 
cracked. “And there’s only six other 
people in Rugby, and none of ’em even 
like your kind of music.” There was 
silence on the other end of the line, St. 
John writes, perhaps the sound of 
Clapton’s ego collapsing. This seems to 
have inspired Henderson to deliver 
another dose of reassurance: “I sup¬ 
pose that we could walk down Main 
Street buck naked and I reckon 
nobody’d care.” 

In a world that worships celebrities, 
including those whose mediocrity is 
among their most profound character¬ 
istics, Henderson is a world-class dash 
of cold water. The effect is made ever 
more frigid by the fact that, until fairly 
recently, he augmented his guitar mak¬ 
ing business with a job as a rural mail 
carrier. 

St. John seems somewhat bewil¬ 
dered by Henderson’s lack of reverence 
but clearly reveres him as both a musi¬ 
cian and artisan. He also reminds us— 
unintentionally, one suspects—that the 
world of rock music includes pedantic 
blowhards of the first stripe, including 
the almost supernaturally inane Dave 
Marsh: “There are few moments in the 
repertoire of recorded rock where a 
singer or writer has reached so deeply 
into himself that the effect of hearing 
them is akin to witnessing a murder, or 
a suicide,” he is quoted. “To me, ‘Layla’ 
is the greatest of them.” 

Amusingly enough, elsewhere St. 
John tells of the time he and Hender¬ 
son were driving around when “Layla” 
came on the radio. When St. John 
informed Henderson he was listening 
to “Eric Clapton playing that old Mar¬ 
tin,” the Sage of Rugby’s response was 
perfect: “‘Oh, yeah,’ he replied, only 
thinly disguising his complete lack of 
recognition.” 

St. John has many pages to fill, so 
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readers are presented with a detailed 
description of the process of building 
Clapton’s guitar. Those not particular¬ 
ly interested in the current state of the 
Brazilian rosewood supply, the amount 
of pressure six steel guitar strings exert 
on the wooden superstructure (200 
pounds), and similar arcana, may find 
their minds drifting. 

Fortunately, St. John includes some 
interesting tidbits from around the 
acoustic music world. Mark Twain, for 
example, once owned a Martin guitar, 
and Henry Ford, an enthusiastic fiddler, 
played old-time classics such as “Turkey 
in the Straw” on a 1703 Stradivarius. 
He also passes along some of Hender¬ 
son’s jokes. The maestro and a few 
cronies trade wisecracks while he chis¬ 
els away in his workshop: “Did you 
hear that they were going to do ‘CSI 
West Virginia’? But they ran into a 
problem. All the DNA was the same. 
And there weren’t any dental records.” 
A bit lame, by some measures, yet 
preferable to reciting Bruce Springsteen 
lyrics. 


A pril 26 marks the 20th 
anniversary of the Cher¬ 
nobyl disaster. There will be 
articles and reminiscences 
about this juncture in Soviet history, 
when the whole, terrible mess began to 
fall apart. And rightly so: The explo¬ 
sion at the nuclear power plant’s No. 4 
reactor, and the Kremlin’s attempt to 
cover it up, exposed the brittleness and 
poverty of the system. 

But Chernobyl shouldn’t obscure 
another, less known, 20th anniversary: 
that of Vladimir Horowitz’s trip to his 
homeland 61 years after he left, 
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There’s also a footnote of interest 
to political obsessives: “A repairman 
working on Joan Baez’s vintage Mar¬ 
tin 0-45 penciled ‘Too bad you are a 
Communist’” under the guitar’s top. 
“The message wasn’t discovered until 
years later, by another repairman, and 
Baez was so taken by the gesture, if 
not the sentiment, that when Martin 
produced a limited-edition reissue of 
her guitar, she requested that each of 
them bear that same inscription 
under the top.” 

The most memorable aspect of this 
story, however, is Henderson’s deeply 
sane perspective. Near book’s end, 
St. John writes that the craftsman does 
not have a website, has never taken out 
an advertisement, has no business 
cards, and hasn’t even bothered to put 
his name on his shop door. Fame is not 
a top priority. 

As for Clapton, he never came to 
Rugby, perhaps fearing he would not 
be noticed, even if buck naked. That 
should be worth a historical marker of 
some sort. ♦ 


crowned by his performance at the 
Great Hall of the Moscow Conservato¬ 
ry just six days before the nuclear dis¬ 
aster. For it was in that moment, when 
Horowitz stepped onto the stage, that 
something seismic happened in the 
Soviet Union: Russians, who had been 
more or less severed from their pre- 
Bolshevik past, were suddenly reunit¬ 
ed with it. As the first few notes of 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in B Minor emanat¬ 
ed from the nine-foot Steinway grand, 
something beautiful, even mystical, in 
the Russian consciousness was 
reawakened. 

Blumenfeld, Goldenweiser, Rach¬ 
maninoff, Igumnov, Nikolaev, Neu- 
haus—these were the men who had 


given shape and lyricism to the Russ¬ 
ian school of piano-playing in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Their 
style was grand and deeply felt, not so 
cerebral as the Germans; but delicate, 
lovely, finely etched. They had flour¬ 
ish. They had exquisite technique, sad¬ 
ness, a poetic imagination that reached 
deep into the Slavic identity. There 
was something mythological about 
them. 

But in the decades after the Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution, many of these pianists 
and their disciples left the country, or 
were restricted from traveling abroad, 
or simply died, and the grandness of 
Russian music was subsumed by His¬ 
tory. True, the Soviets valued music, 
and there were hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, of gifted musicians still playing 
in the conservatories. But this was 
music working at the behest of social¬ 
ism; this was not music for music’s 
sake. The Golden Age of Russian 
piano was dead. 

Until Vladimir Horowitz, then 82, 
strode onto the stage of the Great Hall 
in his tuxedo, waving and smiling in 
his curious, playful way. It was 4 P.M., 
Sunday, the only time and day of the 
week Horowitz would play, at the 
Moscow Conservatory, Carnegie Hall, 
wherever. Outside, it was raining. For 
the next 90 minutes, Horowitz—or as 
the Russians knew him, Gorovitz, or 
Volodya—played Mozart, Rachmani¬ 
noff, Scriabin, Liszt, Chopin, Schu¬ 
mann, and Moszkowski. He topped off 
the concert with Rachmaninoff’s “Pol¬ 
ka de W.R.” 

“They went crazy for that,” Peter 
Gelb, Horowitz’s manager at the time, 
said of the Rachmaninoff. 

Horowitz was not the kind of man 
you might expect to stir Russian pas¬ 
sions. He was a Jew, not an ethnic 
Russian, he was gay or bisexual, and he 
had fled the motherland. Unlike, say, 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, exiled for 
writing books about the Gulag, 
Horowitz always seemed only vaguely 
aware that there was much of a world 
beyond his own. He was not a recluse 
in Vermont pining for old Russia. He 
was a luminary, a member of the New 
York establishment; he inhabited a 
rarefied ether. 


Maestro in Moscow 

Remembering Vladimir Horowitz’s heroic 
homecoming, by Peter Savodnik 
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Of course, he knew about things 
outside his constellation of preludes, 
sonatas, and mazurkas; and he read the 
New York Times, and he had toured the 
globe. But he was also neurotic and 
self-absorbed. What he really cared 
about was his tone, his interpretation, 
the arc of his phrasing, his legato and 
timbre, and the curvature of his fingers 
striking, nudging, cajoling the keys 
into an otherworldly sound. He was 
not a champion of the people. 

But they were mad about him any¬ 
way. When he played that day in 
Moscow, there was silence, love, awe. 
When he stopped playing, there was 
near pandemonium, bravo after bravo 
after bravo. His program was quintes- 
sentially Horowitz: The largest num¬ 
ber of selections was dedicated to 
romantic composers; only one piece— 
the Scarlatti sonata—came from the 
baroque period; and only one— 
Mozart’s Sonata in C Major—from the 


classical. The apex of the concert came 
toward the end of the first half, with 
two Rachmaninoff preludes followed 
by two Scriabin etudes: 10 minutes 
and 10 seconds of pure, Russian art. 
Hewing to tradition, Horowitz also 
played the Traumerei, one of Schu¬ 
mann’s Kinderszenen. (He had revived 
much of Schumann’s more esoteric 
literature.) 

As always, there was the performer’s 
sense of showmanship: He studiously 
avoided more intellectually demand¬ 
ing pieces such as Schumann’s Kreisle- 
riana or one of Prokofiev’s sonatas or 
Brahms’s Handel Variations, all of 
which would have fit with his pro¬ 
gram, and stuck to shorter pieces or, in 
the case of the Mozart, easily 
digestible. He was, as Gelb noted, well 
aware that millions around the globe 
would be watching a televised broad¬ 
cast of the biggest concert of his life. 
Certainly, he didn’t want to alienate 


any nonaficionados. 

His programming was always 
exquisite, “as if he were a great chef,” 
said David Dubai, who is on the piano 
faculty at Juilliard and was a friend in 
his later years: 

He would talk about it, he would 
think about it, he would ruminate. 

He was always thinking of a pro¬ 
gram that would make his audience 
instantly assimilate what he was 
doing with the music, meaning it 
would never be something that 
wasn’t within his temperamental 
bounds. This was really what was so 
excellent about the [Moscow] 
recital—the Mozart, which now was 
everything to him, the Rach¬ 
maninoff, who nobody ever had 
such an affinity for, the Scriabin, the 
Moszkowski—I told him you have 
to do that. 

The Soviets understood something 
about Horowitz’s power. This may be 
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why only 400 tickets of the approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 went to the general pub¬ 
lic; the rest were for diplomats and 
government officials. And it may 
explain why the only advertisement for 
the recital was a single poster at the 
conservatory. Still, on the day of the 
concert, an overflow crowd poured 
into the hall, squeezing into aisles, 
staircases, entranceways—anywhere a 
human body could possibly fit. 

Lena Baranov, a pianist who emi¬ 
grated from the Soviet Union in the 
1970s and lives in Los Angeles with her 
husband, Mark, a violinist, recalled a 
story told to her by a friend who was at 
the concert. “A student asked a guard to 
let him in,” said Baranov (who, I 
should add, was also my teacher). 
Referring to the founder of the secret 
police, the student said to the guard: 
‘“Please, I beg you, let me in. You know 
what Horowitz means to musicians? 
It’s like Dzerzhinsky for you.’” 

Lest anyone think that only a small 
subset of musicians cared about 
Horowitz’s trip to the Soviet Union— 
that his fame there was compartmen¬ 
talized much the way high culture is in 
America—it’s worth bearing in mind 
that “Gorovitz” remains a household 
name among educated Russians, which 
is to say, among many. 

Horowitz, however, was not drawn 
to the Soviet Union by popular 
demand. For one thing, there had nev¬ 
er been such a thing in the Soviet 
Union as popular demand—at least, as 
it’s understood in the West. Indeed, 
few, if any, Russians imagined they 
would ever see the great man play; it 
was hard enough to get his recordings. 

Instead, the concert stemmed from 
a cultural-exchange agreement reached 
between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev the year before. Like Nikita 
Khrushchev with his “thaw” in the 
late 1950s and early ’60s, Gorbachev 
encouraged a more robust (even disso¬ 
nant) artistic expression. This was an 
expression intended to reflect the more 
humane, multidimensional politics 
that the generation of Communists 
who had come of age under 
Khrushchev aspired to: the long- 
hoped-for “socialism with a human 
face.” But the Soviet authorities over¬ 


seeing Horowitz’s trip lagged behind 
Gorbachev. They were apparatchiks, 
functionaries of the previous era, with 
all its numbing, neo-Stalinist assump¬ 
tions and methods. They didn’t quite 
know how to manage an international 
celebrity. They were wary of him, and 
even a little afraid. No doubt, the 
unmanageability of an artist with enor¬ 
mous evocative power made them 
uneasy. 

Gelb, who produced the television 
broadcast of the concert, recalled that 
he didn’t want a Soviet crew handling 
the show. So he had to have a special, 
state-of-the-art television truck driven 
to Moscow from Switzerland. At a cer¬ 
tain point, Gelb said, it became clear 
the Soviet authorities, suspicious of 
Western television crews, weren’t 
going to let the truck cross the Polish 
border. 

“I remember going through this 
very elaborate charade with the Ameri¬ 
can ambassador, Arthur Hartman,” 
Gelb said. “I would have conversations 
with him in loud whispers, knowing 
the Soviets were listening in. I remem¬ 
ber telling him, very theatrically, that 
Mr. Horowitz and Mrs. Horowitz and I 
were leaving tomorrow for America 
because it was obvious the Soviets were 
going to double-cross us.” Gelb told 
Hartman he was surprised that the 
Communist authorities would jeopar¬ 
dize a concert made possible by their 
own president. 

“Within a few minutes,” he said, 
“the phone rang.” Gelb got his televi¬ 
sion truck. 

But the Soviets could stomach only 
so much. Horowitz’s concert was 
broadcast live in scores of countries, on 
CBS in the United States, on the BBC 
in Britain, and all across Western 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far 
East. The one country where it was not 
broadcast live was the country in 
which the concert was given. 

There’s a logic to this. First, there 
were the Americans. What were they 
really going to broadcast? And were 
they really just television producers? 
Was Horowitz just a musician? No 
doubt, the CIA had a hand in all this. 

Then there was fear, woven into 
the totalitarian psychology, of the 


Russian people. 

It’s well known, after all, that people 
living under totalitarian regimes take 
art more seriously than they do in the 
free world. Ignat Solzhenitsyn, the son 
of the writer and music director of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, called Ameri¬ 
can audiences excellent but said that, 
in Russia and Germany, the people 
who attend classical music perfor¬ 
mances are truly exceptional. 

“Those are two countries where 
music just seems to mean more,” 
Solzhenitsyn said. His explanation, 
shared by other musicians, is that 
music in authoritarian societies 
“becomes a vehicle for the affirmation 
of human dignity.” 

While the vast majority of Western¬ 
ers, including many below their coun¬ 
tries’ officially designated poverty 
lines, can focus on happiness or self- 
fulfillment, nearly everyone in police 
states must attend to more basic con¬ 
cerns: not getting arrested, finding 
something to eat, staying warm, stay¬ 
ing alive. Life is stripped of change or 
meaning—or, more important, the 
possibility of change or meaning. Hope 
fades into fear. Fear is overcome by 
rage, which is overcome by resignation 
and passivity, bitterness, depression. 

But in the artist resides something 
transcendent. It is here that the people, 
boxed into a permanent grayness, find 
their voice, a metaphor for and expres¬ 
sion of everything they crave, for 
themselves and for a country that does 
not exist. Yet the artist doesn’t simply 
dole out his art. He doesn’t perform 
and then depart the stage, leaving his 
fans to their locked-up selves. He 
reminds them that, in art, is the power 
to hear and imagine beautiful sounds, 
irrespective of the KGB. 

Like Bernard Malamud’s Yakov 
Bok, who finds freedom in Spinoza’s 
metaphysics even as he sits in a Kiev 
jail, the people who attended 
Horowitz’s concert, and the people who 
heard the stories about that concert, 
and the people who heard the stories 
about the stories, were reminded that 
they are, on some fundamental level, 
free so long as they have music, not 
popular culture, not throwaway riffs 
programmed by record-company exec- 
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Awarded the Medal of Freedom by President Reagan, 1986. 


utives, but music—and timelessness. 

This is why Horowitz, who didn’t 
even come from Russia proper—he 
was born in Ukraine—scared the Sovi¬ 
et authorities. Perhaps not in any 
immediate or stated sense: I doubt that 
any Politburo member ever issued a 
memo about the threat to national 
security posed by the imperialist- 
Zionist “Pinci” (as Horowitz’s wife, 
Wanda Toscanini Horowitz, the 
daughter of Arturo Toscanini, called 
him). But in some darkened corner of 
the nomenklatura imagination, there 
must have been at least some inkling 
that Horowitz represented something 
real and essential about Russia, that 
the truth, the irreducible nous of the 
nation, could be found in his music, a 
truth that happened to coincide with 
the first opening-up in Soviet life in a 
quarter-century. 

Horowitz died on November 5, 
1989. Two years later, the Soviet Union 
collapsed. Today, Moscow, if not the 
whole of Russia, looks like an alien 
universe. The staidness of the Soviet 
era has melted into a hyperkinetic 
flux: pre-revolutionary apartment 


blocks razed, hotels refurbished, min¬ 
istries converted, four-cylinder Volgas 
replaced by BMW sedans. A “junk cul¬ 
ture,” as Dubai puts it, has infected the 
country, just as it has done in the West. 
Everywhere in Russia there are cafes 
and nightclubs filled with synthesizer- 
driven techno. 

But Horowitz remains a widely 
respected fixture, at least among people 
of a certain age. He is remembered 
now much the way he was thought of 
then, as one of the 20th century’s great 
virtuosos. Unlike Andrei Sakharov, the 
physicist and human-rights activist, 
and Solzhenitsyn pere , both of whom 
have acquired a certain dustiness 
tinged with controversy, there is noth¬ 
ing dusty or controversial about 
Vladimir Horowitz. 

There is a good reason for this, and 
it’s not that Horowitz’s art was apoliti¬ 
cal and, therefore, untethered to the 
shifting, political winds. It’s that 
Horowitz’s art does not tell Russians 
what is wrong with Russia; it tells 
them what is right. This may surprise 
Westerners. In the West, we celebrate 
some of our sharpest critics. We think 


that criticism of the place 
we come from shows 
integrity and courage. It 
is supposed to be a hall¬ 
mark of our openness. In 
the West, in certain 
refined circles, Sakharov 
and Solzhenitsyn, like 
Gorbachev and Boris 
Pasternak, are heroes, 
and Horowitz is a man 
who played the piano 
very, very well. 

But in Russia, then 
and now, Vladimir 
Horowitz is not a man 
who simply played the 
piano. He is a man who 
reached deep into the 
Russian psyche and 
pulled out something 
beautiful, and said: This 
is who you are. There is a 
correlation here. So long 
as music matters as much 
as it does to Russians, 
democracy will remain 
more hope than reality. 
Once democracy has truly penetrated 
Russia, junk culture will conquer all. 
There will still be the likes of 
Horowitz, of course, but he will be a 
cordoned-off Horowitz, the way he was 
in America, living in a quaint, funny 
world on the Upper East Side, playing 
concerts for people who listen to slow- 
moving music in old auditoriums on 
Sunday afternoons. Life will be neater. 
There will be less passion. 

That may not be ideal, Ignat 
Solzhenitsyn says, but it will be much 
better than Soviet Russia; it will be 
better than Russia today. 

“I don’t subscribe to this notion that 
some people do,” says the conductor, 
who is a pianist himself. “Well, you 
know, who really needs freedom or 
economic property rights? What you 
really need is just culture. It’s easy for a 
rich, free Westerner to say, ‘Yes, they 
may not be free, but everybody can 
spell.’ I think you have to be very care¬ 
ful with that. I would much rather see 
a free and prosperous Russia where 
concert halls are less packed than a 
Russia under Stalin’s terror in 1937, or 
even under Brezhnev.” ♦ 
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“All I know is sales have dropped to zilch since he wandered in here. ” 


Books in Brief 

Sacred Order/Social 
Order: My Life Among 
the Deathworks by Philip 
Rieff (University of Vir¬ 
ginia, 234 pp., $34.95). 
Philip Rieff, the hermitic sociologist 
whose last proper book. Fellow Teachers , 
appeared in 1973, has returned. His 
diagnoses of cultural decline, includ¬ 
ing The Triumph of the Therapeutic 
(1966), belong in the pantheon of con¬ 
servative writing. They made him an 
intellectual alien to both the academy 
and America at large. 

As the ivory tower was once a prima¬ 
ry source of culture, it is now a primary 
source of culture’s death. Joining tech¬ 
nological and artistic elites in the 
creation of deathworks—Rieff’s term 
for “all-out” assaults “upon something 
vital to the established culture”—our 
cultural guardians are now foes of the 
very principle of guardianship, dedi¬ 
cated to the negation of authority and 
the erection of an “anti-culture” as “all- 
consuming” as it is “godless.” 

The war in which Rieff enlists 
rages “between those who assert 
that there are no truths, only read¬ 
ings, that is, fictions (which assume 


the very ephemeral status of truth for 
negational purposes) and what is left 
of. . . elites in the priesthood, rabbin¬ 
ate, and other teaching/directive elites 
dedicated to the proposition that the 
truths have been revealed and require 
constant rereading and application in 
the light of the particular historical 
circumstance in which we live.” 

By putting the stakes of the pres¬ 
ent struggle in those terms, Rieff is 
one of the most important philoso¬ 
phers in America. He has grasped 
with both hands the most important 
problem facing Western civilization 
and throttles it into submission. Any¬ 
one at all concerned with joining 
him—and to oppose him is to join the 
anti-culture—must read this book. 

It is not an easy read, nor is it sup¬ 
posed to be. Culture is work. Rieff is 
notoriously dense. His clearest writ¬ 
ing comes on obtuse ideas—topics 
like the competing contradictions 
of Freudian and Jungian therapy. In 
dissecting the implications of the ana¬ 
lytic attitude driving socio-psychology, 
Rieff aims over people’s heads. When 
his work intersected with more popu¬ 
lar topics, crossing over did not make 
him more pedestrian. Before he fled 
to privacy, Rieff dazzled. He lectured 



around the world (once with a cardi¬ 
nal named Ratzinger), showed up in 
other people’s novels, and received 
the best fellowships. 

Rieff’s obscurity, however, is now 
more personal than intellectual. Death- 
works is by far his most user-friendly 
book: This is, literally, Rieff with 
pictures. The reader is shown what 
he is told—deathworks by Picasso, 
Duchamp, Mapplethorpe. Jesus 
appears in Michelangelo’s marble and 
Serrano’s urine. Rieff’s “image entries” 
are helpful—vital—“sorties into an 
otherwise invisible sacred order that 
is inseparable from our lives in social 
order.” In his urgent journey, Rieff is 
more personal, more direct, and more 
ontological than ever before. 

Rieff is urgent for a reason. We 
have moved from a civilization that 
sculpts with marble to one that prefers 
playing with marbles. The atomiza¬ 
tion of society into a rabble of radical 
individualists has been followed by its 
real objective: the atomization of indi¬ 
viduals themselves. Rieff describes 
in merciless terms how this mission 
must terminate in death—the untime¬ 
ly death of truth as well as human 
souls. This is no hyperbole. Rieff 
measures a cultural parabola, teaching 
by aesthetic parables: of our move¬ 
ment from the first point of primitive 
primordialism (“fate”) to the heights 
of civilized “second culture” (“faith”) 
to the new low of the anti-culture 
(“fiction”). 

His enemy is those who kill the 
authority of permanent things and 
reanimate the murdered with endless 
fictions. These knights of the living 
dead come under direct attack in Vol¬ 
ume II of Sacred Order/Social Order, 
The Crises of the Officer Class: “The 
rot starts at the top, always.” Rieff 
calls this his “first law of sociology.” 
Our task is simple (not easy): to stop 
the rot. Step one is our timely appre¬ 
hension of this remarkable mind’s 
remarkable new lifework. 

—James Poulos 
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\ Parody 


Iranian artists perform 
as they hold up samples 
of uranium hexafluoride 
after Iran said it had 
produced low-grade 
enriched uranium. 

—Reuters, April 11 


B3l 


Yes, smart moms and imams all agree 

In your cave, barracks, or teftt 

The whitest teeth in all Iran 

Are brushed with new, improved Isfadent. 

It's gothexa- hexa- hexafluoride! 

Hexa- hexa- hexafluoride! 

At play, at school, or on jihad 
In struggle against Western depravities 
Isfadent brightens each Persian mouth 
And issues a fatwa against cavities! 

It's gothexa- hexa- hexafluoride! 

Hexa- hexa- hexafluoride! 

So it's Isfadentfor glowing teeth 
And modest, hygienic, Islamic gums 

From the Ayatollah s favorite bfan d 

Made in the Holy City of Qom. 
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